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The First National Bank oj Pasadena 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS $90,000.00 


Officers 

A. R. METCALFE, President. 

ERNEST H. MAY, Vice-President. 

H. I. STUART, Cashier. 

S. F. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier. 


Directors 

H. G. BENNETT. T. EARLEY. 

A. K. McQUILLING. W. R. BARNES; 

ERNEST H. MAY. H. C. HOTALING. 

A. R. METCALFE. 




Official Statement % 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PASADENA 


NOVEMBER 17th, 1903. 


Resources 

Loans and Discounts. #750,812.27 

U. S. and other Bonds. 307,092.50 

Banking House and other Real Estate. (56,000.00 

Pash Available. 488,389.37 

11,612,294.14 


■ , •*, 


Liabilities 

' n 1 ...y. 

Capital Stock. #100,00(5.00 

Surplus and Profits. 98,406.6(5 

Circulation. 100,000.00 

Deposits.1,313,887.48 

$1,612,294.14 



Pasadena Savings, Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $50,000.00 


Officers 

ERNEST H. MAY, President. 

JOHN McDONALD, Vice-President. 

I. H. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


Directors 4 

ERNEST H. MAY. JOHN McDONALD. 

A. K. McQUILLING. A. R. METCALFE. 

H. I. STUART. 


Interest Paid on Term Deposits 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


Money to Loan on Real Estate Security. 


Official Statement 

PASADENA SAVINGS, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 

(In connection with the First National Bank of Pasadena.) 


NOVEMBER 17th, 1903 

Resources 

Loans on Real Estate.#568,075.00 

IJ. S. and other Bonds. 293,940.00 

Cash Available.......... 19,551.39 


$881,566.39 


Liabilities 

Capital Stock............. $50,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 9,890.66 

Deposits. . 821,675.73 

$881,566.39 


Deposits in Pasadena Savings, Trust and Safe Deposit Co. $821,675.73 

(Connected with First National Bank) 

Deposits in First National Bank $1,313,887.48 

TotaI Deposits ..*... . $2,135,563.21 
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TOURNAMENT OF ROSES EDITION 


New Years, 1904 


Sixteenth 

Annual 


PASADENA’S GREAT CARNIVAL 


Tournament 
of Roses sr «r 



How It Looked to Grace Tower 
of the “News” Stall. 

It was the first day of the new year. 

Though in the letter of the calendar 
it was January, in the spirit of the day 
it w*as June, and all nature sang a 
sweet glad summer song of joy and 
hope, prosperity and gladness. 

Above, a sky, blue as turqoise; be¬ 
yond, the lofty purple-shadowed 
mountains; in the foreground, the city, 
gay in her holiday attire; hers the 
spirit of hospitality, hers the hand of 
welcome on this her great “at home” 
day of all the year. 

From tower and turret, from balcony 
and window, fluttered thousands of 
bright pennants in the tournament 
colors of blood and snow, the colors of 
the poinsettia and the lily. 

From somewhere far up the street 
beyond that mighty sea of faces sounds 
a bugle note, sweet and clear. A 
burst of martial music fills the air; the 
parade has started. On it comes, auto¬ 
mobiles, swift and expressionless; 
stately carriages; coach loads of beau- 


1. Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Daggett. 5. Marcia and Roma Coolidge. 
2 Freeman Ford’s Automobile. 6 Mrs. Lerned’s Auto. 

3. Redmen Float. 7. Mrs. Huggin’s Rig. 

4. Mrs. Binley and Uncle Sam, Jr. 


How It Looked to Ethel Dolsen 
of the “Star” Staff. 


tiful girls in tulle and lace, smiling 
from their carnation-covered chariots; 
outriders, heralds and footmen in all 
the grandeur and pomp of satin and 
periwig of past centuries, in toga and 
laurel wreath of ancient Rome. 

A rose is tossed from coach to side¬ 
walk; dark eyes glance into blue ones; 
the music grows fainter, the crowd 
moves eastward; the procession has 
passed on; scene one is ended. 

The great out-door stage is set for 
the second scene of nature’s greatest 
extravaganza. An eager gallery awaits 
the chariot races and sports at Tourna¬ 
ment park. Exquisitely-clad women of 
the smart set sit close to somebody’s 
drab little maid; millionaires from 
Gotham brush elbows with the toilers 
of the day; all is good fellowship and 
good cheer out there under the spread¬ 
ing oaks. Sweetest music fills the air 
and everywhere is the breath of 
flowers. 

The races are all run; the prizes are 
awarded; the sun is hiding behind the 
western hills. A faint chill pervades 
the air, the light fades reluctantly out 
of the landscape and in this quiet be¬ 
tween whiles of the day the fete ends 
and the curtain falls. A faint rumble 
of wheels in the distance, the last 
sweet echo of a song borne back on 
the evening breeze from some belated 
coach of happy girls, a last goodnight, 
and in the streets crushed and dying 
roses. 


“It’s coming, ma,’’ cried a youngster 
beside me, all but swallowed up in the 
human sea that eddied around the cor¬ 
ner where the old blind man with his 
husky-voiced organ had taken his 
stand. 

The woman in front had on red 
roses; the woman beside me wore pink 
roses. I looked around. Nearly every 
body had obeyed the mayor’s command 
and was decked with flowers, and in a 
buggy that passed, hurrying to get out 
of the way of the parade, sat a little 
girl dressed like a “queen of the May,” 
with garlands in her hair, and blos¬ 
soms scattered all over her white 
frock. 

“Stand back there,” commanded the 
policeman, “YouFe blocking the way. 
You have to leave room for the floats 
to swing.” We were packed in tight. 
One couldn’t have moved if one want¬ 
ed to. 

The old blind man was still grinding 
out his wheezy melodies. The flutter¬ 


ing pennants, waving flags, beauty of 
rose, carnation and violet, with all 
their rich fragrance; the sun that 
shone so benignly on our festival of 
flowers was not for him. The crowd 
jostled and pushed one another, but 
by some miracle of good nature, kept 
a clear space about him to whom all 
the happy utterances of our carnival 
were only a babel of sound. Not entire¬ 
ly. The band was coming. He stop¬ 
ped, turned up his face to the sun and 
listened. The music had penetrated to 
his soul and the spirit of the festival 
thrilled him as it did those who could 
see the beautiful horses in their floral 
trappings, proudly prancing along; the 
marshals and his aides; the pilgrims 
with their make-believe Indians; Hotel 
Green’s bouquet of beauties; the Lin¬ 
coln high school dream of loveliness, 
feminine and floral; Throop’s likewise; 
the cunning little shaggy Shetlands; 
the shining fire engines and the big, 
strong horses; the automobiles and the 
other vehicles—all too bewilderingly 
beautiful in their various robes 
flowers to appreciate one view. But Lie 
heart of the blind man was warmed 
and made happier as were all the 
hearts of those who stopped for just 
one day to forget the sorrows and sor¬ 
didness of every-day life to enjoy for 
a little while the fiesta of Flowerland's 
blossoms. 
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Pageant of Beauty and Fragrance 
Charms Fifty Thousand People 


In all ways the day was a perfect 
one of sunshine, and the glittering’ rays 
made resplendent the handsome cos¬ 
tumes of the paraders, and enhanced 
the beauty of the other participants 
and floats and exhibits as well. It was 
well along after the hour of 10 when 
Dr. F. F. Rowland, the grand marshal 
of the day, was satisfied that every¬ 
thing was in readines for the pageant 
to come together from all the highways 
and byways and join in processional 
column. 

Far up the street sounded a bugle 
note, high and exultant, there was a 
champing of bits and a clatter of hoofs, 
an expectant murmur thrilled the 
thousands lined up at either side of the 
line of march, and the sixteenth annual 
Tournament of Roses was on. 

Riding at the head of the column, 
and suggesting the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of the Elizabethan period, was 
the officially-designated herald of the 
tournament and of the day, Perci- 
val Ivan Jordan, of Marengo 
avenue, Pasadena. He was mounted 
upon a bay steed and wore the regu¬ 
lation Sir Walter Raleigh headgear of 
the period represented. He was in a 
coat of white, silver-spangled satin, 
over which was thrown a sash of scar¬ 
let ribbon. Tight doublet and hose and 
a bronze tuba completed his trappings. 

Next rode half a dozen of the stal¬ 
wart blue coats of the police depart¬ 
ment, mounted upon prancing horses, 
accompanying Chief of Police W. Wray 
Freeman at the head of the line to in¬ 
sure room and safety for both specta¬ 
tors and paraders. These officers were: 
A. O. Bristol, George Greeley, J. O. 
Reynolds, William McIntyre, Guy Bis- 
bee and Frank Carpenter. 

Following the police came the Los 
Angeles Military band of twenty-four 
pieces in fine array, wearing dark 
navy blue uniforms and led by Torry 
Birkline. The silver instruments, 
glittering in the sunshine and giving 
forth their merry airs, were most at¬ 
tractive. 

Next rode the Grand Marshal, Dr. 
F. F. Rowland, and his corps of aides, 
all mounted upon handsome chargers 
resplendent in fine trappings and 
beautiful flowers. Each man had 
chosen a different flower for his horse, 
and there were marguerites, gerani¬ 
ums, poinsettias, roses, bouganvillia, 
begonia and many other flowers used 
combined with smilax. The horses 
wore collars, saddle blankets and 
bridle irosefctes of their respective 
flow'ers and presented a fine appearance 
Acting as marshal’s aides were 
Wlilliam R. Staats, W. S. Wright, Dr. 
Geo. Deacon, Dr. F. C. E. Mattison, M. 
H. Wfeight, Dr. W. D. Morse, Lloyd R. 
Macy, John E. Jardine, Ernest H. 
May. 

Next in line came the Mayor, Wil¬ 
liam H. Vedder, riding- with A. Kings¬ 
ley Macomber in an automobile solidly 
massed with bright majenta pink ger¬ 
aniums and smilax and caught with 
long streamers of ribbon. 

Then came the executive committee 
in tally-hos and behind strung out the 
long pageant of brilliance and beauty 
described in detail in the following 
columns: 


THE ROYAL RIVALS 

FOR THE GRAND PRIZE 

WILSON HIGH SCHOOL 
Ethereal was the setting in which the 
belles of the Wilson High School ap¬ 
peared. The entire display embodied 
the idea of a “Happy New Year.” 


When the girls were not giving their 
school yell— 

“Rah, Rah, Rah! 

Rah, Rah, Rah! 

We’re right here. 

Pasadena High School, 

Happy New Year”— 

hidden chimes rang out a New Year’s 


welcome. The body of the tallyho was 
entirely covered with pink shaded 
blossoms, mingled with smilax. Large 
floral bells, suspended from roccoco 
scrolls formed a conspicuous part in 
the decorative scheme. Six white 
horses with pink and white trappings 
drew the vehicle, and the handsomely 
costumed outriders were also on white 


horses. At either side of the tallyho 
was a large bell frame, carrying the 
date, 1904 in bells. From each corner 
a roccoco scroll extended, supporting 
a big bell, three feet high. From the 
middle of the front and back larger 
scrolls extended, carrying much larger 
bells. Over the top ascended a series 
of scrolls and from them hung ten 
smaller bells. Woven in each wheel 
were four shaded pink bells in the 
form of a Maltese cross. 

The whole of the tallyho was finish¬ 
ed off with wide taffeta ribbons of 


pale blue, and yards and yards of 
white tulle. The white horses were 
festooned in smilax and pink and 
white flowers, tied with blue taffeta 
ribbons. 

The “belles” were dressed in white 
and wore long white picture hats 
faced with pink silk roses. They 
wore large ruffled fichus of white. At 


Elegant Auto. 

the elbow was a French creation of 
pink flowers. The hair was powder¬ 
ed and a Janice Meredith curl hung 
over each shoulder. The hats were 
tied with broad pink ribbons in bows 
under the chin. They carried slender 
staffs finished at the tops with bou¬ 
quets of white and pink flowers. The 
inside girls carried ruffled parasols, 


dotted. The pages marching at the 
sides carried floral festoons attached 
to the bells at the corners. They were 
costumes like the outriders, as also 
were the two footmen who rode at 
either side, standing with one foot on 
the step. The harness was wrapped in 
pale blue. 

The young ladies in the tallyho were 
Misses Alice Crawford, Louise Nott- 
meyer, Maude Weymouth, Mary Paulk, 
Fannie Furman, Ellen Doty, Olive 
Phillips, Gertrude Green, Florence 
Gaylord, Genevieve Stehman, Winifred 


Wills, Elsie Armitage, Gladys Percy, 
True Batterson, Mable Love, Frankie 
Boynton and Miriam Lamborn. 

The outriders were Messrs. Luther 
Severy, Clifford Dixon, Frank Cul¬ 
ver, Harry Ross, Harold Smith and 
Harold Bryant; the footmen were 
Philip Kubel, Edgar O. Fawcett and 
Ernest Crawford. Carrol Owen, Wal¬ 
ter Drager, Gregg Horton, Merle Hol¬ 
brook and Pirtle Osborne were the 
pages. 

THROOP INSTITL,^ 

Glittering with gold in the su hine. 
but with the classical purity of v>*Jte, 
the cortege of the Throop Polytechnic 
Institute appeared as a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the festival. 

The motif interpreted in Graeco-Ro¬ 
man costume and motive decoration, 
was the seal of the institute, which 
bears the words: “Science, Art, Indus¬ 
try.” 

The ancient standard bearer of the 
legion was personated by George Cline 
in tunic and cloak of white, and 
mounted on a handsome white 
charger. The saddle blanket and trap¬ 
pings of the horse were of w^hite car¬ 
nations. The six outriders were sim¬ 
ilarly garbed. 

The different departments of the 
school were symbolized by a floral 
float, drawn by six white horses. At 
the head of each horse marched a 
footman in costume of white and gold, 
like that of the riders, and the horses 
themselves were decked with smilax 
and flowers. 

The float was a belvedere, mounted 
on a platform of three steps, every 
inch of the little Grecian temple being 
covered with flowers. Over four thou¬ 
sand pink carnations alone were used 
in the construction of the columns and 
dome which rose to about twelve feet 
above the street. 

Six handsome little pages, chosen 
from the grammar school department, 
marched beside the float holding long 
streamers of carnations and smilax 
that radiated from the dome of the 
shrine. This representation of the 
younger children was one of the most 
charming features of the display. 

All departments of the school were 
represented, over thirty-five students 
appearing in costume to complete the 
cortege and the display was designed 
by a joint committee of the faculty. 

The girls riding on the float were: 
From the academy, Lois Allen, Elsa 
Behr, Louise Cooper, Ruth Gaylord, 
Hilda Wood, Verna Haskell, Adela 
MacNeil, Helen Sickler, Kate Smith, 
Estelle Story, Bertha Twinting, Helen 
B. Wood; from the grammar grades, 
Florence Wilson, Neva Willis, Vir¬ 
ginia Murray, Natalie White. 

The outriders were H. Hobson, H. 
True, Ben Douglass, Ed Mason, Ernest 
Behr, Rex. Barnwell and Geo. Cline, 
herald. The footmen were Herbert 



Pasadena Automobile Club. 



Maryland Hotel Tallyho. 
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Fire Department No. 1 was headed 
by the buggy of Chief Clifford, in 
which rode the Chief and his assistant, 
F. V. Hovey. The gearing and body of 
the vehicle were covered with bunting 
in the Tournament colors in red and 
white, while quantities of smilax and 
crimson geraniums were used. 

The sides of the chemical engine 
were covered with palms and sm'lax 
brightened with scarlet geraniums. 
Over each lantern was a wreath of 
pink roses and greenery, while a big 
wreath hung across the front. The 
horses, King and Dan, wore harnesses 
resplendent with red geraniums and 
smilax, while riding were Theodore 
Skallerud, driver; S. W. Fancher, en¬ 
gineer. and A. P. Smith, horseman. 

Long date palm fronds were caught 
about the sides of the hook and ladder 
truck, the gearing was gay with the 
red and white bunting, red geraniums, 


Massachusetts Society—The Pilgrims Landing. 


ium blossoms, besides which there was 
an effective use of white callas and 
red poinsettias to embody the colors of 


Dr. and Mrs. A. Fenyes' Poinsettia Carriage. 


smilax and pampas plumes were used 
profusely and the pails were wound in 
smilax. Smilax and flowers were used 
upon the harness of Jim and Dan, the 
horses. G. S. Barrett drove and a 
number of the callmen rode at the 
side. 

The hose cart was brilliant in masses 
of yellow begonia and bunting. The 
wheels were done in circles of the yel¬ 
low flowers and smilax alternating, the 
hose coils were concealed by ropes of 
smilax, date palm leaves covered the 
sides and the* hose reel was covered 
with crimson geraniums. Smilax was 
used upon the harness of old Dave, 
who is twenty-one years old. Neil 
Crimmin and Edward Abbott rode 
upon the box. 

The most elaborate and patriotically 
beautiful of any decorations ever at¬ 
tempted by the fire department at a 
tournament was that used by those 
who decorated the steamer that has 
been in service so long. From the top 
of the boiler down to the front of the 
seat stretches a huge flag nine by five 
feet entirely composed of red, white 
and blue flowers. Geraniums furnished 
the red, white geraniums and roses the 
white and blue, heliotropes the blue, 
while the stars were picked out with 
five-pointed trumpet flowers, the whole 
design being most ingenious and beau¬ 
tiful. Smilax and poinsettias were 
used upon the wheels and smilax upon 
the harness. Bill and Mike were the 
horses that drew this engine, the men 
being : W. A. Fuller, driver, and E. 
P. Jewett, engineer. 

FIRE STATION NO. 2 

Captain J. W. Zilhart of Fire Station 
No. 2, on East Villa street, is as proud 
of his new chemical engine as a small 
boy with a new toy. In the parade to¬ 
day the chemical was literally covered 
with smilax and red geraniums, a spe¬ 
cial adornment consisting of wreaths 
of smilax and geraniums tied with 
scarlet ribbon. Captain Zilhart, with 
Driver William Moore and Oscar Wil- 
ters rode behind the horses, Ned and 
Prince. 

The steam engine truck was likewise 
Adasgieilaxy of smilax and scarlet geran¬ 


the day. Frank Anderson rode as en¬ 
gineer, and “Johnny” Jones as driver. 
Cap and Mandy performed their part 


cream yellow being in the heart of the 
vehicle represented the heart of the 
flower. They wore fluffy yellow frocks 
with stoles of yellow about their necks, 
and they wore huge picture hats of the 
same color. Their parasols were the 
small carriage variety of yellow caught 
with sprays of the bougainvillea and 
smilax. The entire body of the tally- 
ho, wheels, back and dasher were cov- 
’ ered with this odd flower, while the six 
bay horses wore collars of it, and the 
harness was twined with smilax. There 
were six outriders, boys from the 
Thatcher School, and these wore white 
suits, yellow cavalier sashes, white 
Panama hats bound with yellow sashes 
and their horses were decorated with 
flowers and greenery. 

The young women riding were: 
Misses Stockwell, Stone, Roberts, 
Beckw’ith, Grace Hopkins, Helen Hop¬ 
kins, Irene Grosse, Arnold Corbin and 
Crawford. 

The outriders were: Byron Bliss, I. 
H. Cochran, Rufus B. Burnham and 
Bradford F. Averill of the Thatcher 
School at Nordhoff, who came down for 
the occasion. 

HOTEL GREEN 

Hotel Green colors, which are those 
of the pepper berry and its leaf, crim¬ 


Gen. H. G. Otis in Buggy. 


of the service with more than the 
usual equine faithfulness aii. dignity. 

Dana, the faithful, and Joe, the 
taciturn, were at the front of the L^se 
truck, which was transformed for the 
occasion into a perfect mass of leaves 
and petals, rather than hose and noz¬ 
zles, though the latter were in the ac¬ 
customed place. Roses, lilies and ger¬ 
aniums were used with the inevitable 
smilax to make up the decorations. 
Walter Corson vras on the seat as the 
regular driver. 

♦- >- 

TWO BIG HOTELS MAKE 

MAGNIFICENT APPEARANCE 

HOTEL MARYLAND 
One of the most novel effects was 
achieved by the Hotel Maryland tally- 
ho, which was a study in magenta and 
cream-yellow. The bougainvillea, whose 
peculiar magenta blossoms have a 
creamy center was chosen as the flow¬ 
er, and the idea of the flower was car¬ 
ried out in the whole, the vehicle being 
solidly covered with the blossoms, 
while the fair occupant 13 , gowned in 


son and green, were embodied in the 
coach which was beautifully done by 
Caleb Shoebridge, the head gardener of 


the hotel. The body of the vehicle and 
the wheels were solid with blood-col¬ 
ored geraniums, and the tops of the 
seats, back and dasher were solid with 
the same flower, while carnations and 
poinsettias were also worked in with 
smilax to good advantage. The ladies 
riding wore white gowns and hats and 
carried red parasols covered with red 
crepe paper to represent the petals of 
an inverted poppy cup, with a trim¬ 
ming of green like the calyx at the top. 
Ribbons, smilax and red blossoms 
further embellished the costumes. 
Those riding were: Mrs. Jessie Vilas, 
Miss Jean French, Miss Josephine Sco- 
ville, Miss Frances Scoville, Miss Alta- 
dena Green, Miss Bradley, Miss Nan 
Brown and Miss Mary Taggart. 

+ o- 

THE AUTOMOBILE SECTION 

MADE A FINE SHOWING 

The Pasadena Automobile Club made 
one of the best showings in the parade 
and the various members are to be 
commended one and all for the public 
spirit displayed in thus entering to 
swell the aggregation. Most of them 
did not attempt any elaborate decora¬ 
tion, but all were outlined in smilax 
and most of them were trimmed with 
flowers, geraniums, carnations, roses or 
poinsettias being used. Some were 
guided only by chaffeurs, others by the 
owners, while some held loads of gaily 
frocked women. One after another 
they glided silently along supplement¬ 
ed by a large number of machines from 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, which came as the guests of the 
Pasadena Club, and were furnished 
with smilax for their embellishment. 
The autos made a fine showing and 
added greatly to the effect of the scene 
at the park in the afternoon. 

THE DIRECTORS’ AUTOMOBILE 

Conspicuous in the first division was 
the machine of H. T. Kendall contain¬ 
ing the four unmounted members of 
the executive committee, named D. 
W. Herlihy, Frank Vandevort Rider, 
Theodore Coleman and Frank P. Boyn¬ 
ton. The automobile was a creation of 
smilax and white calla lilies. It was 
engineered by Mr. Kendall. The other 
members of the committee were astride 
prancing mounts and acted as outrid¬ 
ers in keeping the procession promptly 


Miss Diers’ Dos-a-dos. 


Warren, Ward Smith, Dick Morris, 
Loring Day, Jack White and Clarence 
Gaylord. The little pages were Justin 
Barker, Stanley Smith, Rene Guillon, 
Bedford French, Walton Brown, 
Robert Dewey. 

>- 

OUR FIRE LADDIES 

TRIED AND TRUE 
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moving. The trappings of their horses 
showed the tournament colors of red 
and white. The men on horseback 
were: Grand Marshall Dr. Francis 
Fenelon Rowland, President Charles D. 
Daggett and Dr. Harry J. Macomber. 

MRS MACOMBER’S WAVERLY. 

Mrs. Harry J. Macomber was in her 
Waverly electric with her son, Henry 
Kirk Macomber, the second, and their 
equipage was a mass of bright yellow 
begonias. 

THE DRAKE TOURING CAR. 

Tracy C. Drake had his touring car 
entered and himself drove, in company 
with Carlos C. Daughaday. The ma¬ 
chine was done completely in smilax 
and red and white carnations. 

C. B. SCOVILLE’S AUTOMOBILE. 

One of the especially beautiful equip¬ 
ages in the automobile division was the 
motor car entered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Burton Scoville. Accompany¬ 
ing Mrs. Scoville was Miss Marion 
Towne and the children, Miss Barbara 
and Master Charles Burton Scoville. Jr. 
The ladies were attired in elegant 
gowns of sheer white and wore cardi¬ 
nal-trimmed hats to carry out the 
Tournament idea. The children wore 
white. The vehicle was elaborately 
done in red poinse+ti^s and green 


of the auto was outlined in smilax and 
the daisies were massed thickly over 
every inch of space. Over the back 
and the dasher were erected arches of 
marguerites and smilax which were 
most effective. At the rear coming 
up over the top was a large crown of 
white daisies, emblematic of the 
Crown of the Valley. Both ladies were 
gowned in pure white and wore huge 
picture hats of white. Their hair was 
powdered and a coquettish curl hung 
over the shoulder. They wore fluffy 
white boas and carried fluffy white 
parasols trimmed with daisies and 
smilax. 

+ +- 

FLOATS, EQUIPAGES, ETC., 

OF BEAUTY AND INTEREST 

The float of the Massachusetts colonists 
represented the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Upon a sea of green foliage with white 
caps of flowers rode a boat made of red 
blossoms from which the pilgrims in 
costumes of the period were just land¬ 
ing. In the background were the pine 
trees snow-covered and glistening with 
icicles. There was Priscilla, represent¬ 
ed by Miss Frost, Mr. Small as John 
Alden and Mr. Donnell as Elder Brew¬ 
ster. Others in the boat were: Mrs. 
Samuel Upton and boys, Mrs. Handy 


From it and with it Mr. Balch shot the 
crowd with roses and other blossoms. 

The cannon was decorated with red 
geraniums and white roses. The har¬ 
ness was covered with smilax and there 
were rosettes on the bridle. There were 
two boys on the cannon and two rode 
on the off horses after the manner of 
artillery in the army. The boys, who 
were dressed in the regulation k* 
artillery uniform, were: Guy Cruick- 
shank, Carey Peck, Roy Balch and 
Choate Balch. 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF. 

The police turned out in all five 
mounted men, including Chief Freeman. 
Behind him rode Patrolmen McIntyre, 
Greeley, Bristol, Carpenter, Bisbee and 
Reynolds, mounted like the chief for 
this occasion upon bay steeds gayly 
caparisoned. Each horse carried 
pennants of the Tournament col¬ 
ors in his bridle and wore a 
collar of smilax and red geraniums 
combined with roses of light shade. 
All but the Chief’s horse, that is, his 
collar was made of the lovely bougan- 
villia grown upon the Chief’s own place. 

Four other members of the regular 
force were mounted, the better to aid 
them in the work of keeping the streets 
clear. They were commanded by Cap¬ 
tain Austin and under him also were 


and draped with bunting, the hand¬ 
some vehicle denoting the improve¬ 
ment since wild western days. Occu¬ 
pants of the carriage were: C. H. 
Yerian, chairman of the parade com¬ 
mittee; Charles G. Smith, sachem of 
the tribe; Dr. H. A. Fiske, T. Clinton 
Veale, Clarence Kaighin and W. O. 
Morton. 

Then came an ancient Indian astride 
an old horse which pulled a drag of 
aboriginal character. Upon the crude 
vehicle was an Indian boy and a camp 
outfit. 

As a third exhibit, the red men dis¬ 
played a float in the form of a tableau. 
It represented a white captive bound to 
the stake. A medicine man standing 
by saves him from the avenging hatchet 
of the tribe. 

THE JUDGES’ CARRIAGE. 

A most beautifully decorated two- 
seated surrey was provided for the 
judges, Mrs. Roy Jones of Santa Moni¬ 
ca, Mrs. J. F. Sartori of Los Angeles, 
and Dr. J. M. Radebaugh of Pasadena. 
It was done in the Tournament colors 
of cardinal and white, and over 2,000 
fragrant carnations and many strings of 
smilax were used. The wheels, fenders 
and gearing were outlined in smilax, 
while the top, fenders and sides were 
solidly done in red and white carna- 



and son. Mrs. Mahew, Mrs. Ellsworth, 
Mrs. Horton, Miss Chandler, Miss Lil¬ 
lian Milbury, Miss Crandall and Miss 
Broko. 

The outriders represented Miles 
Standish and company of brave men in 
the war paraphernalia of the period 
with breast plates and helmets and 
carrying blunderbusses. They were: 
Mr. H. L. Ellsworth, Mr. David Ren¬ 
ton, Mr. Brown, Mr. Joseph Ober, Wil¬ 
liam Milbury and Charles Fly. 

Lee Powers as courier, in a rich cos¬ 
tume of cardinal velvet and satin bro¬ 
cade, carried a white banner, lettered in 
red describing the float. The horses 
were richly decorated with flowers bor¬ 
dering their red blankets. 

PRETTY CANNON BALLS. 

C A. Balch had one of the most novel 
entries in line. Four spotted Shetland 
ponies drew the gear to the old cannon 
owned by Company I, Seventh Reg 
ment, upon which was mounted a 
wooden barrel arranged with a spring. 


the many special officers appointed f 
this day only. 

FROM BOSTON COURT. 

Boston court came into the parade 
with a show of pepper boughs and ber¬ 
ries. The entry was a one-horse lum¬ 
ber wagon with a rack built over the 
box and then a second house-like affair 
erected above all. Upon the top percl 
little Misses Viola and Olga Richert. 

One large tree rose out of the center 
of the float and a small one from earn 
corner. A picket fence surrounded th 
whole. Canary birds and a parrot wer^ 
seen in the trees. Robert Perkins was 
the driver. 

RED MEN S FLOAT. 

The Improved Order of Red Men, Ta- 
massee Tribe No. 131, made a fine 
showing. In characteristic fashion two 
Indians in full war paint scouted down 
the avenue in advance of the remainder 
of the tribe. Six members of the t 
followed in a three-seated carriage dec¬ 
orated with pepper boughs and berries 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Morrow’s auto¬ 
mobile was resplendent in white calla 
lilies, white carnations and smilax, and 
Mrs. Morrow was becomingly gowned. 

H. C. MERRITT’S AUTOMOBILE. 

Fifty strings of smilax were used to 
decorate the auto car of H. C. Merritt, 
and though no attempt was made to 
elaborate decoration the fac-similie of 
the Automobile Club button was bright 
in salmon pink carnations on a smilax 
ground and caught to the front of the 
car. The design of the button is the 
monogram, P. A. C., intertwined within 
a circle, and to make this design ten 
dozen carnations were used. 

A STANFORD AUTO CAR. 

Tod Ford’s auto car resplendent in 
crimson geraniums and smilax most 
artistically put on, was occupied by 
Freeman Ford and three Stanford 
friends, Alfred Swinnerton, Edward 
Behlow and Lloyd Guyer of Altadena. 

A “DAISY” AUTO. 

Golden-hearted daisies completely 
covered the oldsmobile entered by Mrs. 
W. H. Learned Jr., of Hotel Maryland, 
who is here from Cambridge, Mass., 
and occupied by Mrs. Learned and 
Mrs. D. M. Linnard. The framework 


Lons. To each lamp was caught a huge 
cluster of the spicy blossoms and also 
to each corner of the dasher, where 
they were tied with fluttering ribbons 
of red and white. 

A PARTY OF WHITE CAPS. 


The Board of Trade turned out a 
three-seated carriage drawn by white 
norses. Carnations, smilax, asparagus 
ferns and white ribbons were liberally 
used in the decorations. In the rig 
were Board of Trade directors, H. R. 
Hertel, Thomas Earley, Harry Geo- 
hegan, Dr. A. Palmer and Secretary D. 
W. Coolidge. All wore white coats and 
hats. 


HOUSE-COLORED PONY. 


Misses Roma and Marcia Coolidge, 
young daughters of the secretary of the 
Board of Trade, appeared in a low pony 
carriage drawn by their mouse-colored 
pony. Pink and green was the color 
scheme of the vehicle and the young la¬ 
dies were gowned in pink. 

IN GOLD AND BLACK. 

Miss E. H. Diers, who always enters 
something stunning, this year covered 
her one horse dos a dos trap entirely 
with velvet-eyed golden sun flowers, 
whose clear, rich, yellow contrasted 
well with the black gowns of the four 
ladies riding. The wheels were done 
in star effect, while the body of the 
vehicle was thickly covered with the 
sun blossoms, faintly outlined with 
smilax. The gearing and harness were 
wrapped in yellow and the ladies wore 
fluffy fichus of yellow over their biaca 
gowns. They also wore huge picture 
hats of black, plumed in long bi; 
ostrich feathers. Those riding were: 
Miss Diers, Mrs. Leon Billings, Mis 
Rose Mark Walter and Miss Agnes 
Chisholm. 


Note— The article descriptive of Altadena, 
on pagre 44, was written by A. W. Armstrong. 


smilax. The Scovilles were enthusi¬ 
astically greeted by their old friends all 
along the line of march. 

WALTER MORROW’S AUTO. 
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A BONNETED HORSE 
The Humane Society was represented 
by A. H. Beal of 866 South Pasadena 
avenue, who entered a single horse sur¬ 
rey. The harness and carriage were 
decorated with geraniums and ribbons. 
The fancy lap robes were decorated 
with roses. An amusing feature was 
the bonnet on the horse’s head, trimmed 
in yellow. These are common in the 
East, but rather a novelty here. 

FOUR AND A PONY. 

C. N. Leeson of 48 North Pasadena 
avenue, had a two-seated pony car¬ 
riage. The carriage and harness were 
decorated with red and white gerani¬ 
ums and ferns. The harness was first 
wrapped with white bunting. The 
wheels of the carriage were solid with 
ferns and geraniums, a star design be¬ 
ing used to good effect. The pony is a 
dark gray Shetland, with black mane 
and tail. In the carriage were four lit¬ 
tle girls in white, with red and white 
ribbons. Their names were: Sadie 
Leeson, Lizzie Vatchet, Ruth Grow and 
Ruth Davis. 

A GAY YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 
Master Jack Sickler, son of Mrs. J. 
M. Sickler of 221 North Euclid avenue, 
rode a burro which carried packs made 
of masses of different colored flowers. 
There was a pack made of plumbago, 
one of dusty miller and one of gerani¬ 
ums. Smilax was also effectively used 
in the decorations. Master Sickler wore 
a white duck suit and carried a gun 
covered with flowers. 



High School Tallyho. 


REINS OF SCARLET. 
Conspicuous for its tasteful decora- 
.ions was the entry of Miss Arline 
Vallette of 451 East Colorado street. 
Seated in a small basket phaeton, Miss 
Vallette held the pretty reins of heavy 


Walter Morrow’s 

scarlet cord behind her handsome black 
Shetland pony, which is little larger 
than a St. Bernard dog. The colors 
used were scarlet and green. Bows of 
satin ribbon decorated the pony’s ears, 
ankles and the base of the tail and were 
also on the harness. The canopy top 
was covered with scarlet geraniums, 
and this was also used on the harness. 
Miss Vallette wore a gown of red and 
white, and was unaccompanied. 

DOG IN A CHARIOT. 

A unique entry was that of Master 
Freddie Kappner. A small chariot was 
drawn by a dog which Master Kappner 
led. In the chariot was a doll repre¬ 
senting Pasadena “Queen of the Foot¬ 
hills/’ 

PILLOW OF GERANIUMS. 

Very simple but effective were the 
decorations on the wheel of Miss Na¬ 
omi Sweeney of 325 North Los Robles 
avenue. The colors were red and green. 
On the front of the frame was a solid 
pillow of red geraniums backed with 
the green leaves. The frame and guards 
were covered with red and green bunt¬ 
ing entwined with smilax. Miss 
Sweeney wore a pretty white dress. 

RIBBON ON PONY’S ANKLE. 

A well decorated saddle pony was 


that of Miss Cara Collins, daughter of 
B. G. Collins. The pony is a light gray 
pink, marked with white. The blanket 
was covered with smilax, dusty miller 
and red geraniums. A collar of the 
same flowers encircled the pony’s neck. 


Automobile. 

The bridle was trimmed with smilax 
and bore rosettes of red and white rib¬ 
bon. A bow of ribbon was on the pony’s 
rignt .ankle and also one on the base of 
the tail. Miss Collins was attired in 
white. 

A WINDMILL ON WHEELS. 

One of the most novel and pretty con¬ 
ceits in the parade was the pony car¬ 
riage entered by W. H. Reed of South 
Los Robles, and occupied by his two 
little children, Blanch and Harold Reed. 
The body of the vehicle was entirely 
hidden beneath hundreds of red geran¬ 
ium blossoms, and the horse’s harness 
was wrapped in white and trimmed 
with green and crimson, while a collar 
of red flowers was about his neck. Upon 
the canopy of the carriage was a large 
scroll canopy twined with smilax and 
latticed across with the glossy green¬ 
ery, while upon a circle about this were 
a hundred or more tiny red and white 
paper pin wheels which were continu¬ 
ally twirling with the breeze. At the top 
was a floral windmill of red geraniums 
which kept turning in a most realistic 
way, a bicycle wheel having been used 
for the foundation. Both little children 
were dressed in white and wore Mexi¬ 
can hats. White ribbons caught here 
and there about harness and carriage 


completed the design in the colors of 
the Tournament 

DUSTY MILLER HORSE AND RIDER 
Miss Marion Norris of 472 Los Robles 
place, rode a light bay pony, tastily 
decorated in pink and gray. Dusty 
miller and ivy geranium covered the 
blanket. Rosettes of ivy geraniums 
were on the bridle, and the collar of 
dusty miller and ivy geranium con¬ 
trasted well with the color of the pony. 
There were bows of ribbon on the 
pony’s right ankle and the base of Mie 
tail. Miss Norris carried the pinK ef¬ 
fect further by wearing pink hair rib¬ 
bons. 

A DARK BROWN MOUNT. 

A dark brown horse was the mount 
of Miss Marguerite Weygand, daugh¬ 
ter of J. N. Weygand of 1094 North 
Raymond avenue. The colors used were 
red and white. The blanket was dec¬ 
orated with red geraniums. There were 
white ribbons in the mane and tail 

NOT SEEKING A PRIZE. 

A handsomely decorated Vic+oria 
was occupied by Mrs. Walter Raymond, 
wife of the proprietor of the famous 
hotel, and Mrs. C. D. Daggett, wife of 
the president of the Tournament Asso¬ 
ciation. They were not competing for 
a prize, but took part as an expression 
of fiesta spirit. The Victoria was 
trimmed in tiny silk American flags, 
scarlet poinsettias and white mar¬ 
guerites upon a foundation of smilax. 
Ropes of smilax were twined around 
the harness and at the side of each 
horse, a floral canopy rested. From the 
rear of the victoria, a floral arch ex¬ 
tended, from which fluttered dozens of 
the tiny silk flags. Both ladies wore 
white gowns and carried white para¬ 
sols. 

THE FLAMING TORCH. 

The brilliant bitter aloe or “flaming 
torch” was used in the Geohegan turn¬ 
out. A large bouquet of the flowers 
was on the top of the cover and 
the body of the rig was trimmed to 
correspond. Those riding were Miss 
Meyers and Joseph, Helen and Wil¬ 
lie Geohegan. 

“NAUGHTY FOUR” BIKE. 

The bicycle ridden by Barry Kellogg 
was trimmed in smilax and red ger¬ 
aniums. Tires of alternating rows of 
smilax and geraniums were on each 
wheel and in the center of the frame 
was “04” in large letters of the flow¬ 
ers. 

SOUGHT PRAISE ONLY. 

Smilax and red geraniums adorned 
the three-seated yellow carriage in 
which the members of the Merchants’ 
Protective Association rode, another 
entry that was not competing for a 
prize. The rim and each spoke of the 
wheels was trimmed with the smilax 
and the carriage was draped with it, 
while the horses and harness were 
trimmed to correspond. In the carri¬ 
age were Messre. C. D. Sargent, J. K. 


Hunt, S. M. Munson, J. H. Hall, Frank 
Heiss, Lucius Jarvis and H. W. Wads¬ 
worth. 

FLORAL BASKET. 

A basket woven of flowers was the 
phaeton driven by Misses Vivian Bas¬ 
sett and Gladys Record. The young 
ladies in their white gowns and big 
white picture hats sat in the green 
and white basket. At the top of the 
handle was a pure white dove, bear¬ 
ing white ribbon streamers in its bill 
that extended to a white dove on each 
of the four corners. The horse was 
white and the harness was wound with 
white and green. 

BIKE BUGGY. 

Dr. p,nd Mrs. Arthur Ellis drove a 
single rubber-tired buggy trimmed 
with smilax and flowers, with the har¬ 
ness on their bay horse wrapped with 
colors to correspond. 

MISS STOCKWELL AND POINSET¬ 
TIAS. 

Mrs. G. L. Huggins’ automobile was 
handsomely decked out with poinset¬ 
tias. It was operated by Miss Stock- 
well. 

MARGUERITES EVERYWHERE. 

Mr. W. H. Lerned, Jr., rode in an 
automobile that was all marguerites 
and Mrs. Lerned herself wore a white 
and green costume and carried a par¬ 
asol of the same colors to carry out 
the effect. 

THE KENDALL’S SURREY. 

A two-seated surrey trimmed with 
red and white geraniums, white roses, 
and a profusion of smilax, the horses’ 
harness also flower-bedecked, was B. 
O. Kendall’s entry. 



Throop Outrider. 

GERANIUMS AND POINSETTIAS. 

Fred G. Hill rode a horse decor¬ 
ated with a red collar composed of 
geraniums, poinsettias and smilax. 
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Throop Polytechnic Institute 


One of the Famous 
Educational Institutions 
of California 


Second Term Opens Jan. 4 


T HROOP Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute is the leading manual 
training school of Califor¬ 
nia—in fact, the only one where 
facilities are afforded for com¬ 
plete four-year courses in prep¬ 
aratory, High School, Collegiate 
and Commercial College depart¬ 
ments, in connection with thor¬ 
ough instructon in many branches 
of Manual Training. 

The institute is for pupils of 
both sexes and ages ranging 
from ten to twenty-five years. 

The present year is the most 
successful in its history. An en¬ 
rollment of 460 pupils for the 
first term of this year is un¬ 
precedented. 

Practical daily work in the 
Sloyd Shops, the Carpenter and 
Pattern Shops, the Forging and 
Machine departments; in the 
Sewing and Cooking rooms, the 
clay-modeling and Drawing 
rooms, and other manual depart¬ 
ments is given in connection with 
book studies in all the usual 
branches. 


The Commercial Department 

Is under the direction of Profes¬ 
sor N. G. Felker, formerly of 
Woodbury Business College, and 
embraces all branches necessary 
to a thorough business education. 
Send for catalogue. 

WALTER A. EDWARDS, D.D.,LL.U., 
President 

THEODORE COLEMAN, Secretary 



ORGANIZED UNDER 
STATE LAWS. 


San Gabriel Valley Bank 


LIABILITY TO DEPOS¬ 
ITORS UNLIMITED. 



Capital, - - - $50,000 

Surplus and Profits, $50,000 


Frank C. Bolt, President 
S. Washburn, V. -President 
Gi:o. B. Post, Cashier 


Directors —S. Washburn, 
J.H. Holmes, W.S. Wright, 
Wm. H. Allen, Jr., John 
Earl Jardine, Ed. R. Braley, 
Frank C. Bolt. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOXES FOR 
RENT 
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bert Lockwood, Ehrnman Waller, Clyde 
Henderson* Glenn Gier, George Binley, 
Willie Biedebach, Ernest Thrall, Fred 
Henderson, Ree Hamblin, Miss Ada W. 
Lancaster. 

HOLLY AND PEPPERS 

Charles Morris and Albert Werck 
entered a two-seater trimmed with 
ferns and pepper and holly berries. 

WHITE CARNATIONS 
T. C. Drake’s handsome auto car was 
trimmed simply, but prettily, with 
smilax and white carnations—the rods 
carrying the most of it. 

COMICAL BONNET 
Master G. E. Toms rode a burro dec¬ 
orated with evergreen, holly and other 
greens. A comical bonnet was on the 
borro’s head. 


PORTER ON A BURRO 

Master Charles Porter of South Pas¬ 
adena rode a burro bearing a blanket 
of red geraniums. Master Porter wore 
a white sweater and a jaunty white 
skull cap. 

MEXICAN CABALLERO 

F. Siggillia dressed in a Mexican 
caballero costume and wearing the 
high Mexican sombrero made a good 
figure on a bay horse. 

MISS SHERK RODE 

Green and yellow were the colors 
used in the decoration of Dr. H. H. 
Sherk’s automobile, in which he and 
Mliss Helen Sherk rode. Smilax cov¬ 
ered the principal parts and yellow 
carnations made the contrasting color. 
The effect was one of beauty. 


Brilliant Tournament Ball 

The ball that wound up the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses for 1904 was held in the 
new west wing of world-famous Hotel 
Green. As decorated the ball-room 
v^as a dazzlingly brilliant affair, prob- 
ibly unequalled by any on the Pacific 
telope. The Four Hundred of Pasadena 
were out in force and the dresses 
worn by the ladies were elaborate in 
the extreme. The music was furnished 
by Ellery’s Italian band. 

The Day’s Sports 

The scene at Tournament park was 
a gay one; also wildly enthusiastic. 
The chariot race was the chief feature 
of the sports. The chariots were made 
to resemble those of old Rome as 
nearly as possible and the drivers 
were attired as Romans. The entries 
were C. C. West of Baltimore, Mr. Mc- 
Wiggins, a well-known horseman of 
El Monte; Frank Turner, a young con¬ 
tractor of Pasadena, and E. T. Off, 
president of the Pasadena Electric Ex¬ 
press. There was a prize of $200 for 
the charioteer, finishing second, and 
$50 for each of the other two. 

Mr. McWiggins won the first heat 
over Turner. Then Off won the sec¬ 
ond over West. McWiggins and Off 
paired off and McWiggins won. Time 
1:50. The consolation race between 
West and Turner was taken by West. 
Time 2:02 2-5. 

Other races were the flat race won 
by Turk, pony trot by Billy; egg and 
spoon race by Fred Hill; polo pony 
race, 120 yards, by Ellicott Evans; net 
race won by Hill; pony race for boys 
by Lloyd Hanley; ranch man’s race by 
M. F. 


Mr. Hill was entered in more events 
than perhaps any other man. 


THE FENYES CARRIAGE. 

Brilliantly beautiful was the carri¬ 
age entered by Dr. and Mrs. Adelbert 
Fenyes of Orange Grove avenue and it 
was gay in the Tournament colors. A 
large umbrella covered with blood red 
poinsettias and outlined in smilax, was 
erected over the carriage and clusters 
of poinsettias and greenery caught 
with fluttering ribbons were used 
about the vehicle. One hundred and 
fifty poinsettia buds and blossoms 
were used upon the carriage. The two 
black horses wore white nets trimmed 
with red tassels and smilax. Riding in 
the carriage were Miss Osborne of Mil¬ 
waukee, Miss Markell of Duluth and 
Miss Beatty of England. The young 
ladies wore smart frocks of white with 
fanciful hats trimmed with poinsettias 
and smilax. Each carried a large, 
trimmed with red ffowers. 

+- +- 

ENTRIES IN THE 

BICYCLE DIVISION 


There were a dozen bicycles in the 
procession, many of them deserving of 
detailed description, but the space is 
not available. Those who rode were 
Miss Anna Bintz, George W. Dell, Her¬ 
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Before Grand Stand at Park. 


The Tournament Idea 


By C. D. DAGGETT. 

In all countries 
remarkable f or a 
salubr^us o 1 i - 
mate and for 
inspiring scenery 
the people have 
given vent to the 
exuberance o f 
their joy in some 
kind of out of 
door festival. 
This natural 
feeling was the origin of our Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses. The first day of the 
year was selected that these delightful 
climatic features peculiar to Southern 
California might the more impress 
those who are not fortunate enough to 
enjoy the “Summer charm of our mid¬ 
winter days.” The people—bedecked 
with flowers, in floral decorated car¬ 
riages, with music and joy proceeded 
in happy procession to a nearby park 
of live oaks. Zest was given to the ef¬ 
fort in floral decoration by souvenir 
prizes commemorative of the occasion. 
The noon hour was devoted to social 
intercourse and the enjoyment of lunch. 
In the afternoon amateur sports—run¬ 
ning races, feats of horsemanship and 
athletic games were witnessed. This 
festival, lovely with flowers, sweet with 
music, full of good fellowship, though 
simple in plan was highly artistic and 
picturesque. To one unacquainted with 
this garden of the earth it was a revel¬ 
ation. To those reading of it in the 
frozen East it seemed like a dream 
too good to be true. As the years have 
gone by the tournaments have changed 
somewhat in character, according to 
the ideas of those having them in 
charge. Football games, polo matches 
and other popular games have been 
given in the afternoon, but always the 
procession of flower decorated six and 
four-in-hand tally-ho coaches, double 
and single private rigs, saddle horses 
ridden by both men and women, floats 
and bicycles, etc., have fallen into line 
to add to the glory of the occasion. 
New Year’s day, 1904, the sixteenth 
tournament, while still the same old 
tournament, is richer by aye and riper 
by experience. The combination of 
events was truly rare. Beautiful 
coaches from Monterey, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles and adjoining cities and 
towns came to add to the attractions of 
the parade. In the afternoon the most 
heroic of ancient sports told of in song 
and sory for centuries—the Roman 
chariot race—was revived; on the same 
track the horseless carriage of the 
twentieth century, fifty or more in 
number, gave exhibition tests of move¬ 
ment, amateur running races, floral 
hurdle races, feats of horsemanship, 
jumping, games and other interesting 
events filled the afternoon and made a 
unique and varied program. As the 
years go by and the population becomes 
larger and richer, and culture and art 
are more developed the annual tourna¬ 
ment will become an event participated 
in by all California, and looked forward 
to by the entire country. Patience and 
study and work and money can do 
marvels. The natural inspiration of 
the environment, the seductive charm 
of the climate, the irresistible influence 
of the majesty of the mountains, the 
ever-changing beauty of foothill and 


valley, with the grand old Pacific at its 
feet, must develop in the land dweller 
higher and higher ideals of family and 
social life, and a deeper and more pro¬ 
found appreciation of things artistic. 
Gradually the New Year’s Tourna¬ 


ment of Roses will be molded' and 
modeled into a thing so famous, so at¬ 
tractive in beauty and exhilerating in 
sport that all the world will desire to 
see it at least once without regard to 
cost. But simplicity of method must 
be its plan, and good fellowship its 


motive. If it ever becomes a mere 
show for gain or an advertising scheme 
for the city its doom will be sounded. 
Let us hope that adhering to its orig¬ 
inal purpose, it may elaborate into the 
epitome of the intelligence, culture and 


refinement of the people of our beloved 
Southern California until the glory, not 
the value, of its prizes will make them 
to be cherished as family heirlooms, 
and to be connected with its manage¬ 
ment a mark of distinction recognized 
as a high honor all over the United 
States. 


Prizes Awarded 

Class I. Floats—Improved Order of 
Redmen, first; Colonial, second. 

Class II. Six-in-hand tally-ho or 
coach—Hotel Maryland first, Hotel 
Green second. 

Class IV. Double team—Mrs. A. 
Fenyes first, Gen. H. G. Otis second, 
B. O. Kendall third, Mrs. Walter Ray¬ 
mond and Mrs. C. D.. Daggett fourth. 

As the winner in this class was also 
awarded the $100 prize, she is debarred 
from the award for this class and all 
others are advanced one step, bring¬ 
ing Gen. H. G. Otis first, etc. 

Class V. Single team—Harry Geo- 
hegan first, Dr. Arthur J. Ellis second, 
Misses Coolidge third, Mr. Barrett 
fourth. 

Class IX. Pony single team—Miss A. 
Vallette first, W. H. Smith second, Miss 
Sadye Leeson third. 

Class X. Novelty turnout—One prize, 
A. Balch’s cannon. 

Class XI. Saddle horse, lady rider 
—Miss Marguerite Weygand first, Miss 
Cora Collins second. 

Class XII. Saddle horse, gentleman 
rider—Fred G. Hill first, Frank B. 
Copelin second. 

Class XIII. School, six or four-in- 
hand;—Wilson high school first, 
Throop Polytechnic institute second. 
The former now become owners of the 
loving cup. 

Class XV. For automobiles—Mrs. 
W. H. Lerned, Jr., first, H. M. Ziers 
second, Mrs. Huggins’ auto driven by 
Miss Bertha Stockwell third, A. K. 
Macomber fourth. 

Class XVII. For bicycles—Miss Na¬ 
omi Sweeney first, Barry Kellogg sec¬ 
ond. 

Class XIX. For bicycles, novelty— 
One prize, George Binley, as Uncle 
Sam. 

Class XXI. For burros—One prize. 
Jack Sickler. 






Roy Macomber and Miss Holmes. 


B. O. Kendall's Prize Winner. 


Roman Chariot Races at Tournament Park. 
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Pasadena, 
the Bride. 


By MRS. 

ELIZABETH 

GRINNELL, 

Author of “Our 

Feathered 

Friends.” 


Watching a Humming Bird. 


She is the bride. Sierra’s fairest daugh¬ 
ter, 

The hoary-headed East has won her 
hand; 

His cherished household jewels he has 
brought her, 

And turned his back upon his native 
land. 

Transcendent in her grace, the radiant 
creature 

Surpasses all her maids in dignity. 

See, how they gaze, surprise on every 
feature, 

Envious, yet glad, on this her wed¬ 
ding day! 

St. Barbara, Santa Clara and Los An¬ 
gelos, ( 

San Bernardino in her crown of snow— 

Saint-bride-maids all, bestow their 
virgin kisses 

Aglow with pride, on Pasadena’s brow. 

Heiress to wealth, she schools her 
country’s children 

In every artifice by genius planned; 

Her church spires, on the firmament 
above them, 

Write heaven’s benedictions on the land 

Her books repose, like dearly-cherished 
treasure, 

Behind the granite walls her boointy 
laid, 

But open stands the door for all to enter, 

Old age, the verdant youth, and merry 
maid. 

Her love-lit eyes are springs of tender 
pity; 

She breathes compassion for all living 
things; 

The steed that whinnies for her sweet 

caresses. 

The birds that carrol on their joyous 
wings. 


No mo'iistoi walks abroad to spoil her 
gardens: 

No demon scribe his noxious message 
scrawls; 

No Vice, whose eyes wide open in the 
shadows, 

Lurks in the crannies of her city walls. 

Her wedding feast prepared, no cup of 
poison 

Presents she, smiling, to her waiting 
friends; 

Her winter wine is pomegranite nectar 

Where sheen of guava-tints with lemon 
blends. 

Her bridal veil is caught with orange 
blossoms, 

And radiant butterflies are in her hair; 

December plucks his hoard of Christmas 
lilies, 

And flings their peerless fragrance on 
the air. 

All 'round and ’round red train the elfs 
embroidered 

Carnation buds and snow white mar¬ 
guerites. 

List now! The wedding march is softly 
filling 

The rose-beribboned church aisles of 
the streets. 



RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM CAIRNS STUART, BUENA VISTA HEIGHTS.—Here Nature has been indeed prolific 
in the growth of trees, shrubs and flowers. There are tall pines and magnolias and numerous tropical and rare plants. 
A single gold of ophir rose tree covers the bungalow of eight large rooms. This beautiful home site commands a grand 
view of the San Gabriel Valley. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE OF PASADENA 

By WALTER RAYMOND. 


There are times in 
the growth and de¬ 
velopment of men 
and of cities, when 
they seem to be 
doing all that they 
possibly can, and 
to the person who 
sees them for a 
short time, further 
progress is looked 
upon as almost im¬ 
practicable, but to one who has seen 
Pasadena enlarge from a small village 
to the present city of business activ¬ 
ity and beautiful homes, its future is a 
matter of constant increase. 

Twenty years ago, in October, 1883, 
when I first came to Pasadena, it was 
a small town of about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. One of the public schools, 
with its large front yard for the chil¬ 


dren to play in, was in the center of 
what is now the business section. There 
was no means of transportation for the 
public between Pasadena and Los An¬ 
geles except a stage coach making one 
or two trips a day. Since that time I 
have made twenty-five visits to Pasa¬ 
dena coming once and sometimes twice, 
every year. I have therefore had an 
exceptional opportunity to watch its 
growth year by year, from a small vil¬ 
lage to a splendid city of homes. I 
might also add that during all of those 
twenty years I have been a constant 
reader of The Star, and also of The 
News from its first issue. The prog¬ 
ress of the city has, therefore, been 
under my continual observation, and I 
can say that no one has taken a great¬ 
er interest in its welfare. 

Although the history of Pasadena 
during the past wenty years has 


seemed to be marvelous, I predict that 
the future will show that it is now en¬ 
tering upon its most rapid period of 
increase in population and residences. 
Nothing helps a city more than good 
transportation facilities by electric car 
lines connecting it with its nearest 
large business city, and the magnificent 
system of the Huntington electric 
roads, of w’hich Pasadena is now feel¬ 
ing the influence, will make it go ahead 
with leaps and bounds until all of the 
land in its present city limits is oc¬ 
cupied by business blocks and dwell¬ 
ings, and the adjoining towns on the 
North, East and South are included in 
its confines. 

♦- ♦ 

Now in midwinter, see! the buds un¬ 
fold; 

The yellow poppies open one by one; 
The mountain streams, bound by no 
despot cold, 

Flash through the woods, rejoicing 
as they run. 

A most fair land: it is the land of gold; 

It is the land of pleasure and the sun. 

—FLORA M’DONALD SHEARER. 




Vista of Park at South Pasadena Ostrioh Farm, 
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Panoramic View of Pasadena, Looking East and North From Terrace Drive. 
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Why Pasadena Is the Best Residence City on Earth 


A Composite Picture 

[Selected from Competition MSS.] 

Pasadena is the Best Residence City 

Because of its wealth, which lends 
added stability, promotes knowledge, 
enhances beauty, secures improve¬ 
ments and diffuses various benefits, 
of which all partake. 

Because of its palatial and bountiful 
accommodations for visitors. Our own 
pleasures and conveniences are 
doubled by sharing them with our 
guests. 

Because Pasadena has good trans¬ 
portation facilities—steam and elec¬ 
tric—with modern equipment and 
courteous employes. 

Because public improvements are 
planned and executed with sound 
judgment and a vim beyond the con¬ 
ception of the citizens of ordinary 
municipalities, and that, moreover, 
without graft. 

Because by reason of the general in¬ 
telligence and culture there exists a 
very general democratic simplicity in 
social affairs, with but little attempt 
at social aristocracy and no snobbish¬ 
ness. 

Because rarely a winter day passes 
without the warm sunbeams shower¬ 
ing the land, while summer’s heat is 
cooled by the fresh sea breezes. 

Because of the semi-tropic verdure, 
roses growing to trees, geraniums to 
second-story windows and blooming 
the year ’round. Yet in summer no 
malaria, sunstrokes or sultry weather. 

Because of the great abundance of 
fresh citrus and deciduous fruits, veg¬ 
etables and ocean fish every day in 
the year at reasonable prices that 
make for cheap and healthy living. 

Because people of world renown are 
drawn here annually by the wide rep¬ 
utation which Pasadena has won. 

Because Pasadena has the smallest 
number of objectionable people ac¬ 
cording to population of any city. 

Because it is free from political cor¬ 
ruption. 


COMPETITION PRIZE REASONS 


By MRS. E. B. ALLEN. 


A Composite Picture 

[Selected from Competition MSS.] 

Pasadena is the Best Residence City 



Because none has 
a better climate. 
You can ply your 
o u t-door craft, 
and your children 
can make mud 
pies in the back 
yard, almost any 
day the year 
’round. Because 
l ~ none has more 

l varied attractions 

• within easy reach.—quaint city sights, 

• ocean baths, mountain wilds, arroyo 

• picnics, enchanting drives, any of these 

• and home to supper the same day. 

• Because of its proximity to a large 

• center. Work there if you must; trade 

• there if you can’t get outfitted at our 

• own good stores; transfer is speedy, 
» convenient, inexpensive. 

» Because of unexcelled conveniences; 

» good sewerage, electricity in the par- 
» lor, dollar gas in the kitchen, water at 
> the sink, telephone in the hall, mail 
» twice a day at your door. 

| Because none has finer people— 

| warm-hearted, cultured, progressive; 

| the very kind you like the best, plenty 


of ’em to choose from and more com¬ 
ing all the time. 

Because of its unsurpassed church 
and school privileges. Enjoy the 
church of your choice, and educate 
your children from kindergarten to 
college without scattering your family 
to the winds. 

Because it is a clean city, free from 
saloons and with a public sentiment in 
favor of the things that are pure and 
honest and of good report. 

Because no city of its size has a 
larger proportion of beautiful homes; 
scarcely one without some attempt at 
adornment; either in architectural de¬ 
sign or wealth of ever-blooming flow¬ 
ers. 

Because it’s a growing community, 
far beyond the experimental period, 
and in the matter of good streets, 
parks, hotels, public buildings, etc., 
has laid the foundation for splendid 
permanent improvements. 

Because, though one city may equal 
Pasadena in one particular and an¬ 
other in another, yet No city can show 
so many advantages offset by so few 
disadvantages. 


Because it is a temperance city not 
for a day, but for all time, there being 
incorporated in our city charter a 
clause that there shall never be a 
saloon in the city. 

Because opportunities to acquire 
homes are numerous; land values are 
moderate, advantages of location and 
condition considerable, while terms of 
sale are such as home-seekers readily 
meet. 

Because the lover of music and art 
may be happily entertained and the 
student pursue his studies under able 
instructors. 

Because it never has any severe 
thunder storms. 


Because its social life affords unlim¬ 
ited scope for pleasantly spending 
one’s leisure moments, clubs, societies 
and other channels of entertainment 
being numerous, well-conducted and 
inexpensive in their enjoyments. 

Because— 

If you stay in Pasadena a year, and 
then 

Search the world o’er for a lovelier 
city, 

For people more genial or climate 
more rare, 

You’ll return and confess ’twas 
time wasted, and pity 

The friends who cannot in your 
happiness share. 


Because of its healthy business con¬ 
ditions and reliable financial institu¬ 
tions, and of the many comforts and 
luxuries that may be enjoyed by its 
citizens, both rich and poor. 

Because of the humane spirit that 
characterizes its people, so that child, 
bird and beast are protected. 

Because it has a most democratic 
charter, under which its people are 
making the most rapid public and pri¬ 
vate improvements. 

Because architecturally it has the 
most varied modern homes and sur¬ 
roundings. 

Because it is the best advertised 
and the favorite all the year ’round 
resort of any American city. 

Because its climate is fine all the 
year— 

There’s comfort with all the four 
seasons here; 

Summer and Winter and Autumn 
and Spring, 

Peculiar charms to this favored 
spot bring. 

Because of the annual mid-winter 
fete held here—the Tournament of 
Roses, a gala procession of flower-be¬ 
decked vehicles—automobiles, bicy¬ 
cles, ponies and many other turnouts. 

Because it is the children’s para¬ 
dise, where they can play outdoors 
every day in the year. 

Because so great a percentage of 
her citizens live in their own homes, 
with the natural result that they take 
pride in beautifying and improving 
their grounds and surroundings. 

Because of the conservatism and 
moderation of its people, whether em¬ 
ployers or employes, making improb¬ 
able the extreme measures prevailing 
in so many cities. 

Because health keeps knocking at 
the door, and peeping in at the win¬ 
dow, and waiting outside to catch the 



Residence of Mrs. Geo. F. Jennings, 537 S. Orange Grove Ave. 


Residence of Hiram W. Wadsworth, 146 North Madison Avenue 
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By MAYOR WM. H. VEDDER. 


Looking back but 
a decade and not¬ 
ing the improve¬ 
ments and the 
wonderful growth 
of our city, it is 
but reasonable to 
conclude that the 
future of Pasadena 
is bright and pro¬ 
pitious. Much could 
be said of the ad¬ 
vancement now being made, but I wll 
confine myself merely to suggestions 
from an administrative point of view. 

The subject of municipal aims 
should engross our attention. Pasadepa 
should aim to be at the head of the list 
of beautiful cities, not only in our own 
fair land, but the world over. It al¬ 
ready has much to entitle it to the ap¬ 
pellation of the Crown City. Its cli¬ 
mate and scenery are unsurpassed and 
these alone will materially aid in the 
growth of the place. 

Let us keep as close to nature as 
possible, and maintain a uniform sys¬ 
tem of tree planting for shade and 
beautifying our streets. Let us have 
pride in the care and cultivation of 
our yards and lawns, removing unsight¬ 
ly and obnoxious weeds, and each one 
doing something to keep his own place 
neat and we will add much to the at¬ 
tractiveness of the city. 

We should maintain the present high 
standard of morality. The elimination 
of the saloon from our midst has 
brought to us a large number of de¬ 
sirable residents, and will surely foster 
our growth. 

Pasadena has many costly and beau¬ 
tiful churches with large membership 
rolls. Our schools, both public and pri¬ 
vate, are unexcelled, and we point 
with pride to our new High School, 
and McKinley School, soon to be erec¬ 
ted, as a proof of the aims of our 
School Board. Let us press on till we 
reach a higher stage of moral and in¬ 
tellectual development. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Our Public Library, which has been 
built and fully equipped, and which is 
wholly supported by our tax payers, 
can indeed be pointed out with pride 
to the stranger within our gates. It 
stands first in circulation per capita in 
the United States. Its present high 
standard of excellence is largely due 
to our librarian and her efficient corps 


of assistants. If our library continues 
to grow, and we most certainly hope it 
will, a large addition to the present 
building will be necessary to contain 
the books in another year or two. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

When the new fire engine house is 


CITY OWNERSHIP OF WATER. 

Municipal ownership of the water 
system is essential to our city. Condi¬ 
tions are different here in Southern 
California from any other portion of 
our country. Water is vital every¬ 
where, but where no rain falls from 
spring to fall, water should be given 
the most important place in the list of 
public utilities. In our own neighbor¬ 
ing city of Los Angeles, we can see the 
grand results of municipal ownership 
of the water secured under conditions 
practically as they exist now in Pasa¬ 
dena. After acquiring the water sys¬ 
tem by the city of Los Angeles, the 


PARK EXTENSION. 

Pasadena can well feel proud of her 
park system which has been inaugura¬ 
ted within the past two years. Our 
public parks will soon be completed, 
and will doubtless be a source of great 
pleasure to our own people as well as 
to the many tourists who visit our city. 
Pasadena has at her very door what 
could be made one of the most beauti¬ 
ful parks in all Southern California. 
The arroyo, which is easy of access, 
and will be more so when the electric 
car line on North Orange Grove ave¬ 
nue is in operation. Here a park could 
be had at little expense, if left in its 


Residence of Judge C. J. Willett, 352 North Los Robles Avenue. 


equipped, and the addition and im¬ 
provements made to the Dayton street 
house, and the present hose cart at 
Dayton street is superseded by an im¬ 
proved and modern hose wagon and 
team, Pasadena will have a model fire 
department, equal to its needs for the 
next few years, but if we keep on 
growing, and the buildings multiply in 
the future as they have in the past, 
then it will be necessary to have an¬ 
other fire station east of Los Robles 
avenue near Colorado street 


rates in some instances were reduced, 
while the interest is paid and the bonds 
retired as they become due and miles of 
new pipes have been laid, reservoirs 
constructed and the water supply 
greatly increased, all entirely from the 
revenue derived from the sale of water 
by the municipality and without an ex¬ 
tra tax levy. There are other public 
utilities which might be owned by the 
city and worked advantageously, but 
the water is the most essential and the 
problem to be solved first. 








natural beauty. With public own¬ 
ership of the water system a large area 
of the arroyo would become city prop¬ 
erty, and available for park purposes. 
Pasadena also needs a small park a*, 
near the present Central Park as pos¬ 
sible for play grounds, tennis courts, 
etc., and as we grow we should acquire 
small parks throughout the city, the 
cost of which, compared with the great 
good that would result, would be insig¬ 
nificant. 

STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

Street improvement is of very great 
importance, as shown by the amount of 
work which has been done in our city 
in the past year, and still there is need 
for even more. It is my hope that per¬ 
manent street improvements will be 
continued just as long as the city and 
people can pay for them. 

We will soon be able to determine 
whether macadam pavement which is 
being put down on Orange Grove Bou¬ 
levard will be a success or not. If sat¬ 
isfactory, many of our streets could be 
thus paved advantageously. No doubt 
asphalt is the better pavement, and 
more desirable if it were not for the 
cost of cleaning. While the cost, how¬ 
ever, is greater, on the whole would it 
not be well to profit by the experience 
of other cities? Washington, D. C., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., have miles of asphalt 
paving, and are putting in more all the 
time. Baltimore, I am told, had nearly 
all* her streets macadamized, but is now 
using asphalt quite freely. There is no 
doubt but many of our streets could be 
oiled to advantage. So treated, they 
would give good satisfaction, as we 
have proven on Lincoln avenue. Oil 
must be properly applied and at the 
right time of year to give the best re¬ 
sults. However, I think the only just 
way to make street improvements is to 
give the people who pay the bills what 
the majority petition for. 

In conclusion, the aim of the admin¬ 
istration is to ever press forward and 
enact such ordinances and legislation 
as will tend to the advancement of 
Greater Pasadena. 


New Bungalow Home of Mr. John McDonald, No. 695 Lincoln Avenue. 































Residence of A. R. Metcalfe, 430 West Colorado street. 





Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Merritt, Madison Avenue and Villa Street. 
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Residence Dr. Albert S. Hoyt, Buena Vista Heights. 




Some Facts of Interest 


By E. P. HOPKINS, City Auditor. 


■MM 


The City of Pasa¬ 
dena was incorpor¬ 
ated June 14, 1886. 
and its first trus¬ 
tees were E. Turn¬ 
er, R. M. Furlong. 
E. C. Webster, H. 
J. Holmes and M. 
M. P a r k e r. Of 
these Messrs. Fur¬ 
long, Webster and 
Parker are still 
living. Jabez Banbury was the first 
treasurer, Charles Sawtelle the first 
clerk, and I. N. Mundell the first mar¬ 
shal. None of these are now living. 

The city was organized as one of the 
sixth class and continued as such until 
the adoption of the special charter, No¬ 
vember 20, 1900, which went into ef¬ 
fect May 6, 1901. The first city offi¬ 
cials under this charter were: Mayor, 
M. H. Weight; Councilmen, W. A. 
Heiss, C. C. Reynolds, William Shibley, 
Matthew Slavin and F. E. Twombly; 
clerk, Heman Dyer, and treasurer and 
tax collector, James H. Cambell. 

On December 9, 1901, $300,000 of 
bonds for municipal improvements 
were voted for various propositions 
as follows: Central Park, $127,000; li¬ 
brary Park, $25,000; City Hall and jail, 
$49,500; extension of fire department, 
$20,000; street machinery and im¬ 
provement of streets, $17,500; water 
well, $6,000; outfall sewer, $35,000; im¬ 
provements at sewer farm, $5,000; im¬ 
provements of parks, $15,000. 

The parks are secured and paid for 
and improvements on same are well 
under way. The outfall sewer is 
about completed and fire department 
improvements well advanced. 

The total bonded indebtedness of 
the city at present is $339,675. Of this 
$288,700 bears interest at 4 per cent, 
$48,000 at 5 per cent, and $2,975 at 7 


per cent; $11,300 of the 4 per cent 
bonds will be redeemed in January, 
1904; $9,600 of the 5 per cent bonds 
and $425 of the 7 per cent bonds will 
be redeemed in February, 1904, which 
will then leave the bonded indebted¬ 
ness $318,350. 

The population of Pasadena, accord¬ 
ing to the United States census of 
1900, was 9,117. It is now estimated 
at 15,000. 

The city is the owner of much valu¬ 
able real estate, including a tract of 
forty acres of water-bearing land near 
El Monte, valued at $4,500; 300 acres 
in the city sewer farm, valued at $75,- 
000: about twenty-seven acres of land 


for a garbage crematory, valued at 
$1,400; two fire engine stations, valued 
at $16,500; street department yards 
and barn, $1,000; lot 60x152% feet on 
Glenarm street, $200; City Hail prop¬ 
erty, corner Fair Oaks avenue and Un¬ 
ion street, $55,000; public library build¬ 
ing and grounds, $50,000, and park 
property of the value of $175,000, mak¬ 
ing the total value of real estate owned 
by the city $378,600. 

The sewer system of Pasadena is 
about completed. It comprises some 
fifty-five miles, including tw r o large 
outfall sewers, which conduct the 
sewage to the city farm, where it is 
distributed for fertilizing and irrigat¬ 
ing purposes. The city sewer farm is 
one of the most important and practic¬ 
able features of the city. It is more 
than self-sustaining, the income from 
the last walnut crop alone was $7,- 
626.74. Other very remunerative crops 
are hay, corn and pumpkins. 

There are seventy-seven miles of 
streets and alleys in Pasadena, eighty- 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Platt, 231 N. Euclid Avenue. 


five miles of cement sidewalks, 125 
miles of curbing and guttering. Num¬ 
ber of square miles in city limits, 
five and one-third, or 3,415 acres. 

The Public Library, erected in 1887, 
and enlarged in 1900, is one of the 
notable institution of the city. For its 
inception $8,500 of 7 per cent bonds 
were issued, and the addition of the 
year 1900 cost $10,037.36. There yet 
remains unredeemed of the library 
bonds $2,975. The home circulation of 
books the past year was 101,530. Num¬ 
ber of volumes in library, 21,000. 

The assessed valuation of Pasadena 
in 1886-87, the first year of its incor¬ 
poration, was $1,001,737; in 1888-9. im¬ 
mediately following the “boom,” it 
was $8,668,627; dropping to $4,890,218 
in 1892. The succeeding years have 
each w'tnessed a steady increase un¬ 
til the last assessment, 1903-4, reached 
the sum of $11,158,450. The total tax 
rate is $1.55 on each $100 of assessed 
value, divided as follows: $1.00 for 
cUy purposes. 17% cents for special 
schools (high schools and kindergar¬ 
tens), and 37% cents for redemption 
of bonds and payment of interest on 
bonded debt. The Pasadena School 
District comprises not only the terri¬ 
tory within the corporate limits of the 
city, but also a large district to the 
east and north annexed for school 
purposes. The city assesses and col¬ 
lects taxes from this annexed district 
for high school and kindergartens. Its 
assessed value in 1903-4 was $2,043,- 
230, making a total assessed value of 
city and annexed district of $13,201,680. 

Pasadena has nine public schools 
and five kindergartens, with eighty 
teachers and more than 2900 pupils. 
The disbursement from the city funds 
for high school purposes was $16,969,- 
48, for kindergartens, $7,134.34; a to¬ 
tal of $24,103.82; the primary and in¬ 
termediate grades supported from 
county funds. 

The regular municipal elections are 
held the first Monday in April, bi-en- 
nially, every odd numbered year, and 
officers take office the first Monday in 
May at noon. Election of Board of 
Education occurs first Friday in June 
following the municipal election. 
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came here at that time. As a rule they 
were above the average of immigrants 
in new countries. They were educated, 
refined, industrious and progressive. 
Most of them are here yet and they 
have kept the wheels of improvement 
constantly in motion, and are justly 
entitled to the plaudits and good will 
of all new comers to this lovely city of 
beautiful homes. 

As the city had no building ordi¬ 
nance until May, 1902, and as no rec¬ 
ord was kept of building improvements 
previous to that time, we can give cor¬ 
rect figures only since that date. 

Taking the late report of the United 
States census as a basis of comparison, 
Pasadena in the value of building im¬ 
provements for the year closing No¬ 
vember 30th, 1903, excels all other cit¬ 
ies in the country. In 1900 Pasadena’s 
population was a little over 10,000. Los 
Angeles at the same time was a little 
over 100,000. If Los Angeles during 
the above period had kept pace with 
Pasadena’s $1,642,600 in buildings, it 
would have amounted to approximate¬ 
ly $17,000,000. It, however, fell short of 
that amount about $5,000,000, and gives 
Pasadena the lead by about 50 per cent 
and while Los Angeles claimed, and 
justly, too (except in the case of Pasa¬ 
dena), that her building improvements 
in proportion to population amounted 
to more than any other city in the Uni¬ 
ted States, it will be seen by the above 
statement that the palm belongs to the 
Crown City of the San Gabriel Valley. 

The value, number and class of 
buildings erected since the Building 
Ordinance went into force, May 1st, 
1902, to November 30th, 1903, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

George Barker, Glen Rosa, 


residence .$ 23,000.00 

O. S. A. Sprauge, Terrace 

Drive, residence . 37,000.00 

Mrs. A. W. Durand, 275 Ar¬ 
lington Drive, residence.. 60,000.00 


Michael Cudahy, St. John 

avenue, residence . 26,860.00 

Pasadena City Hall . 36,532.00 

Pasadena High School .... 75,000.00 

Maryland Hotel, Colorado 

and Los Robles . 75,000.00 

Addition to Hotel Green... 205,000.00 

Victor Marsh business, 
block, Raymond and 

Green . 20,485.00 

First Baptist church, Ma¬ 
rengo and Union . 33,000.00 

Pacific Electric Railway car 

barn . 20,000.00 

No. of improvements over 
$15,000 and less than $20,- 

000, 6. 95,055.00 

No. of improvements over 
$10,000 and less than $15,- 

000, 4. 45,500.00 

No. of improvements over 
$5,000 and less than $10,- 

000, 40 . 165,250.00 

No. of improvements over 
$1,000 and less than $5,- 

000, 504 . 972,821.00 

No. of improvements less 

than $1,000, 515. 150,189.50 


$2,040,692.50 

It will be seen by the above state¬ 
ment that Pasadena not only in the 
number of buildings erected, but also 
in the style and up-to-date class of 
residences and business houses, has 
kept in the van with elegant and mod¬ 
ern improvements. 

Pasadena architects, to their credit 
be it said, have adopted a style of ar¬ 
chitecture somewhat unique and pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to this locality. Some of 
the popular eastern magazines have 
frequently displayed cuts both of the 
exterior and interior of some of Pasa¬ 
dena’s palatial residences, and I be¬ 
lieve our Pasadena homes will com¬ 
pare favorably with those of older, 
wealthier and more aristocratic com¬ 
munities. 



T HIS handsome new thirteen- 
room residence (never occu¬ 
pied), with ten-acre orange 
grove, beautifully situated in 
best and most rapidly-growing part of 
the city, for sale at $30,000, including 
present crop of oranges estimated at 
$2,000. The acreage will increase 
greatly in value, being within a mile 
of the business center, on picturesque 
and beautifully improved San Pasqual 
street, from which it extends to Cali¬ 
fornia street. The view of the moun¬ 
tains, mesa and valley is particularly 
fine. Adjoining property was subdivid¬ 
ed and largely sold during the past 


year. Owner being non-resident pre¬ 
fers to sell as a whole, and the prop¬ 
erty with its grand live oaks, old Eng¬ 
lish walnuts and fine shrubbery would 
make an ideal home place if kept, in¬ 
tact, or it can be divided at a good 
profit. 

For full particulars and new street 
map of Pasadena, showing exact lo¬ 
cation of this property, address B. O. 
KENDALL, 17 South Raymond av¬ 
enue, Pasadena. 

A specialty of FIRST-CLASS resi¬ 
dence and business properties. Bonds 
and investment securities. Established 
1886. 


ALL KINDS OF 

Watches, Clocks, Jew¬ 
elry and Spectacles 

REPAIRED 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry of all 
kfnds. Souvenir Silverware and Gold 
Novelties a Specialty. :: :: :: :: 

• ■ — — 

F. M. WASHBURN 

13 North Fair Oaks Ave.., Pasadena 



Stones Cut, Finished and Mounted 
any Style. Old Jewelry Made New 


£LMER I. MOODY 

Attorney at Law 

40 East Colorado Street 
Telephone Main 81 Pasadena 

£ P. CONGDON 

Attorney and Counselor at Laiv 
Justice of the Peace, Police 
Judge, Notary Public 

Rooms 7 and 8 Kinney-Kendall Blk 
Phone Main 142 Pasadena 

QHAS H. WARD 

Prescription Druggist 

Importer of Fine Drugs and 
Chemicals 

41 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Pasadena 

L. RYDER 

Cyclery 

First-class Repairing and Sundries 
Telephone Black 301 

125 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 

£)AVID T. JONES 

Attorney at Law 

Union Savings Bank Building 
Telephone Red 1271 Pasadena 

£ J. BUTTERFIELD 

Contractor 

Painting and Paper Hanging, In¬ 
terior Wood Finishing a Specialty 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

716 First Street Pasadena 

Old Italian Method Tenor Soloist 

£E ROY JEPSON 

Voice Culture, Tone Placing, 

Song Interpretation 

Studios: 45 East and 112 West 
Colorado Street. 

Telephone Red 2352 Pasadena 

Q W. FIELDER 

Cigars and Tobaccos 

18 North Fair Oaks Avenue 
Pasadena 

^ERCKHOFF-CUZNER MILL 
& LUMBER CO. 

Pasadena 

Yards at— San Pedro 

Los Angeles Pasadena 

Pomona Covina 

Azusa Lamanda 

J HART 

Teacher of Piano, Violin, Harmony 

Cor. Colorado and Marengo Ave.— 
May be found in his rooms Tues¬ 
days and Fridays. Free ensemble 
instruction to advanced pupils 

J-JENRY EDMOND EARLE 

Piano and Voice Culture 

45 E. Colorado Street Pasadena 

Blanchard Bldg, Los Angeles 
Tuesdays and Fridays 

Cosy Corner Art Goods 

“Tourists Welcome” 

Everybody visits the “Colonial” 
Jewelry Store for Fine Jewel¬ 
ry, Precious Stones and Cali¬ 
fornia Souvenirs 

gHEPARD & PICOU 

State Registered Opticians . 

Jewelry Repairing, Watch Repair¬ 
ing, Burnt Wood Work, Rough 
Stones Ground and Polished to 
Order Telephone Black 3272 

205 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 

The GREEN-MARSHALL CO. 

Paints. Oils, Varnishes, Mould¬ 
ings and Wall Paper 

42-44 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Pasadena 

g H. ELLIS & CO. 

Brokers , N. Y\ Stocks and Grain 

Bonds and Local Securities, Contin¬ 
uous Service, Private Wires 

P.E.SwEELEY,Mgr. Phone Main 149 

r 5 > 1 7 > E. Green St. Pasadena 

^TILFRIED O. KLAMROTH 

Teacher of the Voice 

Pupil of Sbriglia and Marcel of 
Paris, France 

Pasadena Studio : Los Angeles 

34 E. Colorado St. Steinway Hall 

MEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 

Suite 44-45 Carlton Hotel 
Special inducements on our cele¬ 
brated 12-string Mandolin for a 
short time. Prof Edouard Orr- 
mond instructor of Mandolin,Vio¬ 
lin, Guitar and Banjo Department 

j e. McMillan, d. d. s. 

Rooms 4 and 5 Masonic Temple 
Tel. Black 3152 Pasadena 

Residence 155 N. Madison Ave. 

Tel. Red 2851 

J}R. ARTHUR H. SAVAGE 

Dentist 

Rooms 402-403-404 Dodworth Bldg 
Telephone Red 1516 Pasadena 

JOS B. STEBBINS 

Electrical Contractor 

General electric work, Lowest prices 

Best of workmanship guaranteed 

474 S. Raymond Ave. Pasadena 

Phone Black 2684 

J}R. H. A. GAYLORD 

Dentist 

26 East Colorado Street 
Phones — Office Red 2531; 

Res. Black 3593 

^ E. MLLLER 

Printing 

Rubber Stamps 

90 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Pasadena 

Wilber R. Dowlin, D. O. 

Mae L. Dowlin, D. O. 

J}RS. DOWLIN & DOWLIN 

Osteopathic Physicians 

Graduates of the Dr. S. S. Still Col¬ 
lege of Osteopathy 

40 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 

{C You Know the Place ” 

QRAHAM-SALISBURY HARD¬ 
WARE CO. 

Telephone Main 156 

152 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 

J. O. Boehm £“'«■ 
Racycle Bicycles 

Renting Repairing Sundries 

53 E. Union Street Y.M.C.A. BJdg. 

MILLINERY 

CARROLL & QUINN 

174 East Colorado Street 
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Residence of John Wadsworth, 320 W. California St. 


A City of Churches 

By REV. C. H. HOBART, President Pasadena Ministerial Union. 


Building of Two Seasons 

By J. A. BUCHANAN, Building and Plumbing Inspector. 


Pasadena is a 
city of churches. 
Nearly every de¬ 
nomination and 
religious belief is 
represented by a 
congregation and 
the most of them 
by a church edi¬ 
fice. There are 
thirty-five differ- 
ent churches 
within our boundaries, representing 
seventeen denominations. Among the 
denominations to be found here are 
Adventists (Christian and Seventh 
Day), the Baptist, Christian, Christian 
Scientist, Congregationalist, Episcopal, 
Free Methodist. Friends, Holiness, Lu¬ 
theran, Methodist Episcopal, Naza- 
rene, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Universalist, and United Presbyterian. 
In addition there are numerous mis¬ 
sions actively engaged in religious 
work. These, with an aggressive 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and a Salvation Army, make up a re¬ 
ligious force of significant power and 
influence. Probably there is not a 
community on the Pacific coast where 
such a large proportion of the people 
are identified with some religious in¬ 
terest as here. In a population of 
some 15.000 it is estimated that about 
6,000 are enrolled in the membership 
of some religious body. Naturally, 
with such a church contingent actively 
at work the saloon does not flourish, 
this adjunct of civilization having 
been banished from the city years ago. 

For a city of its size and age, Pasa¬ 
dena can hardly be surpassed in the 
attractiveness of its houses of worship. 
In the structures already erected, un¬ 
der way. or planned for, the city is 
showing her appreciation not only of 
church life but of church architecture 
as well. Notable among the beautiful 
churches are the First Methodist, a 
brown stone structure costing $80,000, 
which would attract attention in the 
leading cities of the land; the First 
Presbyterian, a handsome building of 
wood, soon to be replaced, it is said, by 
a building of more substantial 
material; the Universalist, an 
attractive and capacious edifice 
with well kept grounds and sur¬ 
roundings; All Saints Episcopal, a 
structure showing the taste character¬ 





istic of this denomination; the Roman 
Catholic, a solid structure of red brick, 
and the First Congregationalist, a 
building expensive for its day, 
but overshadowed by finer build¬ 
ings of its kind more recently erected. 
The Baptists have a large and hand¬ 
some edifice of cream brick nearing 
completion which will be an ornament 
to the town, while the Congregational- 
ists are about to erect a spacious and 
beautiful structure which it is expect¬ 
ed will compare favorably with the 
buildings already described. 

The pulpits of the city are filled with 
a body of men notable for the strength, 
originality and independence of their 
thought, as well as for their faithful¬ 
ness in public and pastoral service. 
Pasadena is coming to be a sort of 
Mecca not only for wealth and the in¬ 
tellectual life of America, but for cler¬ 
gymen as well. We have, therefore, 
represented in our pulpits men who 
not only have filled but are qualified to 
fill the leading pulpits of the land. And 
the congregations to which they are 
permitted to speak Sunday after Sun¬ 
day are unsurpassed in culture, intel¬ 
lectual power or religious devotion b> 
any to be found in the leading centers 
of the east. Indeed, Pasadena on ac¬ 
count of its genial climate as well as 
its social and religious advantages, is 
attracting the very cream of the peo¬ 
ple from all parts of the country, while 
they in their turn demand and secure 
pastors such as they have listened to 
and followed in spiritual things in 
other places and in other days. 


Just seventeen 
years ago the 
memorable 
Southern Cali- 
fornia boom 
was attracting 
the attention of 
speculators and 
health seekers, 
not only of our 
own c o u n try. 
but also of Can¬ 
ada and parts of Europe as well. Peo¬ 
ple, rich as well as poor, came by the 
thousands, and for a year or two spec¬ 
ulation ran riot. Towns and cities 
sprang into existence and for the time 
their growth was phenomenal. 

Speculative booms like all other hu¬ 
man agencies have their limit. The end 
came, and many energetic and honest 
people were stranded. They had lost 
their all. Then the ever present croak¬ 
er took the place of the affable and oily 
tongued agent and speculator, and dis¬ 
mally proclaimed with dire forebodings 


the dark and hopeless future of this 
sunny land by the far Western Sea. 
His predictions have proven false. For 
is it not true that from then until the 
present time, slowly at first, but gath¬ 
ering new energy with every passing 
year, no part of our country has shown 
such marked improvement as has this 
land of the wonderful boom. 

As I am dealing particularly with 
Pasadena, I boldly aver that the boom 
was a great blessing to her. 

Take our Colorado street property as 
an illustration. Many of the business 
houses were erected during the boom, 
and in rentals have more than paid 
their cost even at the high prices 
which then obtained and have left a 
good per cent to their owners, and to¬ 
day these same properties are the most 
valuable and best paying in this city. 
What is true of Colorado street is also 
true, to a large extent, of other Pasa¬ 
dena property. 

Another good and lasting result of 
the boom was the class of people who 
(See preceding page.) 


[Editor’s Note. — Among Pasadena’s 
devoted and influential pastors are: 
Rev. C. H. Hobart, First Baptist 
Church; Robert R. Meredith, D. D., 
First Congregational; A. W. Lamport, 
D. D., First Methodist; Rev. Malcolm J. 
McLeod, First Presbyterian; Rev. Wm. 

U n ited MacCormack, All Saints’ Episcopal; 

Presbyterian Rev. F. M. Dowling, First Christian; 

Churcn. Rev. Floyd E. Dorris, United Presby- _ 

terian; Rev. S. G. 

■ —- Dunham, Univers¬ 

alist; Isaac Jewell, • 
D. D.,North Meth¬ 
odist; Rev. P. F. 
Farrelly, Catho¬ 
lic; Rev. W. W. 
Cookman, Lincoln 
Avenue Method¬ 
ist; Rev. S. G. 
Emerson, Lake 
Avenue Congre¬ 
gational; Rev. 
Henry T. Staats, 
North Congrega¬ 
tional. Amumber 
of church illustra¬ 
tions have been 
unavoidably omit- 
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Pasadena Public Library 


By THOMAS EARLEY, 


By NELLIE M. RUSS, Librarian. 





The spirit of civic 
i mprovement, 
which in the last 
decade has had 
such an awakening 
all over the coun¬ 
try, is not wanting 
in Pasadena. To 
leave the world 
more beautiful 
than they found 
it. is a sentiment 
shared by many of our citizens. Both 
through its organized public agencies 
and through private interest and en¬ 
deavor, much has already been done, 
as much remains to be done. 

In the past year one of the most not¬ 
able changes is in our parks. They are 
taking on form and showing the artis¬ 
tic effect of a master-hand, who plan¬ 
ned the walks, drives and plots, and as 
each chosen tree, shrub, palm or plant, 
is put in its proper place it 
is certainly a pleasure to know 
that Pasadena has at last parks 
that she will be proud of and a 
place for our tourist friends to rest the 
eye, as well as the body. There is noth¬ 
ing so pleasant to look upon as green 
grass, flowers, trees and shrubs. 

Besides fixing up the parks, I find 
Pasadena has in the past year made 
the following improvements: Sixteen 
miles of cement sidewalk, thirteen 
miles of cement gutters, twelve miles of 
cement curb, seven miles cobblestone 
gutters, three miles macadam paving, 
six miles street grading, sixteen miles 
sewers. The cost of the street work 
and sewers has been about $25,000. 

There has also been put down about 
4,000 feet*frontage of asphalt pavement. 
South Orange Grove avenue is now be¬ 
ing macadamized, Raymond avenue is 
macadamizing and the residents on 
Marengo avenue have petitioned the 
council to have it paved with asphal- 
tum from city limits on the north to 
the south city limits. Colorado street 
also has a petition before the council 
to have the asphalt pavement extended 
to the city limits on the east. It cer¬ 
tainly looks as though our city was 
throwing off her baby clothes and 
dressing up to enter society, and as she 
Marengo Avenue, 


Which it is proposed 
to pave in the city 


street in town. No matter how few 
there are on a street, by getting to¬ 
gether and talking the matter over and 
working in harmony they can always 
improve it. We have very few people 
in Pasadena who are not willing to 
bear their share of the expense. The 
more a street is improved and the sur¬ 
roundings made attractive the more 
the better class of home-builders are 
drawn to that street. , 

One of the greatest improvements 
that could be made in our city would 
be to plant shade trees on every street, 
and wherever possible each street 


The Pasadena 
Public Library, 
founded in 1882, 
the cornerstone of 
which was laid 
July 4, 1887, is a 
handsome, green¬ 
stone edifice in 
the Romanesque 
style of architec¬ 
ture, valued at 
about $50,000. Its 
location is ideal, being situated on the 
northwest corner of what is now Li¬ 
brary Park— a beautiful tract of land 


tractive department, a unique feature 
being the kindergarten corner with its 
Mother Goose posters and well-filled 
table of linen picture books. Children 
eight years of age are admitted to 
membership in the library, and it has 
been found that the majority are eager 
to accept this privilege, their interest 
in the library having been greatly en¬ 
hanced through the inviting medium of 
the kindergarten corner. 

The Strangers’ or California reading 
table is an important feature of the 
library. “California in Literature and 
Illustration’’ is here represented, and 


View of Library Park and Public Library. 


the material consists in part of the 
contributions sent to the Omaha Ex¬ 
position, the N.E.A. in Los Angeles, 
Paris in 1900, and the Pan-American 
exposition at Buffalo. The library 
will also be represented at St. Louis. 

Books to the number of 101,530 were 
taken out on cards last year, for home 
use, 50 per cent, being non-fiction. For 
the past five years, the increase in cir¬ 
culation of books has been at the rate 
of about 665 volumes per month, or 
over 8,000 volumes per year, and the 
present year is proving no exception to 
the rule. It has been found, by a com¬ 
parative table of statistics, recently 
compiled, that no other library circu¬ 
lates a greater number of books in pro¬ 
portion to the number of books and 
population. It is not improbable, that 
with this continued growth, an ex¬ 
tension to the $10,000 addition of thiee 
years ago will soon be a necessity. 


recently acquired and improved for 
park purposes, by the city. It is, in 
addition, within convenient distance 
to the largest schools in the city. 

The library is open every week day 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., and contains 
21,400 volumes, all of which are ac¬ 
cessible to the public. Although 210 
magazines and newspapers are regu¬ 
larly received, it is proposed to aug¬ 
ment this number considerably. 

A guarantor is not required of our 
city residents. Non-residents may ob¬ 
tain cards on the payment of $1.00 per 
year, the library being supported by an 
apportionment from the city tax fund, 
which this year amounts to about 
$8500. 

Two cards, one being non-fiction, 
are issued to each card-holder, and 
teachers may have from five to ten 
books for at least thirty days. 

The chMdren’s room is a most at¬ 


is about twenty years old it is the 
proper time for her to come out and 
take her rightful place. 

The question is, what will we do in 
the future to make her more beautiful 
and attractive? In municipal affairs 
the first thing we should do is to elect 
the best men we can get to fill all our 
offices without regard to politics and 
then keep them as long as they give 
good satisfaction. And always give 
them our cordial support, and never 
criticize or find fault with them unless 
we are sure we are right. 

In the past year or so there has been 
a number of improvement societies 
formed, and every one of them has 
done a great deal of good in the way of 
improving the streets, planting out 
shade trees and beautifying the city 
by inducing people to fix up their 
grounds. I would like to see an im¬ 
provement society formed on every 


should have one variety of tree instead 
of the many kinds that are planted on 
the same street now. The only way 
this can be accomplished is by united 
action of the property owners. Another 
thing that greatly beautifies streets is 
to have wide parking, and have it in 
grass or clover. Some of the finest cit¬ 
ies of the East are cutting down their 
roadw r ays and widening the parking. 
Where a street is from sixty to sixty- 
five feet wide, thirty feet are given to 
roadway and the rest to sidewalks and 
parking, and where a street is paved or 
macadamized so as to make use of the 
full thirty feet it makes a beautiful and 
ample street. 

Surely nothing adds so much to a 
city as w’ell-kept grounds, fine streets 
and beautiful drives, and if we keep 
up the good w-ork and all lend a help¬ 
ing hand, we shall have in Pasadena a 
city of which we will all be proud. 



Another View of the Library. 
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By JAMES D. GRAHAM, Supt. of Schools. 


Educational Pasadena 




The history and 
growth of Pasa¬ 
dena are intimate¬ 
ly connected with 
its e d u c a t i onal 

growth and de¬ 

velopment. 

The first school 
in Pasadena was 

opened in the 

home of William 
T. Clapp, at the 

corner of Orange Grove avenue 
and California street, September 10, 
1874. Miss Jennie Clapp, now Mrs. F. 
J. Culver, was the first teacher and the 
first enrollment was two pupils. 

Thus we see that the pioneers of 
Pasadena were deeply interested in 
education and ready to provide liber¬ 
ally for educational needs, and that 

liberal spirit has been maintained dur¬ 
ing the nearly thirty years that have 
elapsed since the opening of the first 
school. Not only has the growth of 
the public school been con-™ 

tinuous with that of theH 
city, but from time to time] 
new departures have been 
added so that now we have| 
five well equipped kinder 
gartens, nine primary andl 
grammar schools and a high 
school well equipped in all 
departments, which for size, 
quality of work and variety 
of subjects taught is amongstl 
the very highest in the State. 

The excellence of the work isa 
shown by the fact that grad¬ 
uates from the Pasadena* 

High School are received 
without examination, not' 
only in all the colleges of the 
State, but in many of the 
best Eastern colleges. 

Along other lines, too, than* 
those provided by the public 
schools there has been ex¬ 
tensive development. A 
large number of excellent 
private schools specialize 
along lines that are diverg 
ent from those of a public 
system, but equally as im¬ 
portant. Among the private 
schools the more noteworthyj 
are the Classical School for^ 

Boys, the Classical School 
for Girls, the Academy of the ( 

Holy Names and Throop Poly¬ 
technic Institute. The latter,' 
while private, is semi-public in its char¬ 
acter, having been presented as a pub¬ 
lic trust to the city of Pasadena by the 
Hon. A. G. Throop, who gave freely of 
his fortune to provide a way whereby 


1 1 


young men and women might be given 
an opportunity to acquire practical 
education. 

This work, wisely planned, has 
grown to larger proportions probably 
than was expected by its founder. The 
institute aims to train the hand as well 
as the brain, and the excellence of its 
work is shown by the success that at¬ 
tends its graduates in their chosen field 
of work and the increasing popularity 
of the institute. In its work from 
primary to college departments the 
student is taught to use with skill the 
wide variety of tools and instru¬ 
ments employed in the various trades, 
while at the same time he obtains a 
thorough training along conventional 
lines. 

At no time has Pasadena shown 
greater interest in education or pro¬ 
vided more liberally for its growing 
needs than during the year just past. 
Bonds for $100,000 were voted to buy a 
lot and build a new high school, and 


Throop Institute Cooking Class, 1903. 


pied by the 400 pupils of the high 
school. The lot is worthy of the build¬ 
ing, being large, centrally located in the 
best residence portion of the city. An¬ 
other bond issue for $50,000 has been 


HIGH SCHOOL 


in a few months a handsome brick and 
stone building surpassed by none in the 
State for elegance, convenience, excel¬ 
lence of construction or method of 
heating and ventilating, will be occu¬ 


recently voted for a grammar school in 
the southeastern part of the city. When 
these new buildings are completed our 
4,000 children and nearly 100 teachers 
will be housed in modern, convenient. 


well equipped school houses. This is 
an age of progress, however, and we 
cannot fold our hands and be content. 
We must advance, but we must clearly 
see the trend of real development. 

Doubtless provision must be 
made for manual training in 

_ its broader sense more than 

kindergarten, clay modeling, 
work in paper and card¬ 
board. Wood work must be 
the next advance, sewing 
probably the next. The chief 
hindrance is the cost, but as 
the need for new buildings 
becomes less acute more can 
be devoted to growth within 
the system. 

Pasadena is ideally located 
to be a college town. 

Its location near the 
mountains gives it good 
drainage throughout the 
year. It is free from sa¬ 
loons. Its numerous churches 
are hospitable and on the 
lookout to help the stranger 
within her gates. Available 
sites are numerous where a 
large campus might be had 
and on which the athlete 
might rejoice during the en¬ 
tire year. Surely the time is 
drawing near when a college 
either for men or women, or 
both, will be founded. Has 
the plan of Professor C. C. 
Bragdon of Lassell, not yet 
found a champion? Some 
one with faith to begin such 
a college would reap large 
future returns. 

The character of Pasadena’s citizen¬ 
ship, its municipal policies, its social 
and moral standards, are all such as to 
promote and strengthen an institution 
for higher education. 



CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 59 South Euclid Avenue. Stephens Cutter Clark, a. B. (Harvard), Principal. Fifteenth Year. 

The aim of this school is to fit boys for eastern colleges and universities, and to make a secondary school of high standard. While the school is a classical 
one the English is made an important part of the work. Gymnastic drill is held in the open air. A limited number of pupils live in the home of the principal. 
The results of the work done in the school are most encouraging. Its pupils have entered Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Amherst, Chicago University,Wil¬ 
liams, Columbia, Rutgers, The Boston Institute of Technology, University of California and Stanford University. Entrance examinations for many of the 
eastern colleges’ are given at the school. 
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£ OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The past year has been a red-letter year for Occidental College. A $50,000 Fund has been raised for the erection of a Hall of 
Letters, which it is expected, will be completed within a few months. Mr. Charles M. Stimson of Los Angeles, has agreed to build a 
Library to cost about $15,000, and expects to commence work March 1. A prominent Los Angeles business man has agreed to give one- 
third of an Endowment of $200,000, and the prospect is good that the remainder will be raised within a year and a half. A five-acre 

tract fronting on Pasadena avenue was added to the College property last 
May. This was the gift of Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Gordon of Los Angeles, and 



Present College Building. 


The The College Department 
College offers four courses, Clas¬ 
sical, Scientific, Literary, 
and Literary - Musical. 
For these courses the 
Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Science and Let¬ 
ters are given. 

The Academy covers the The 
work a High School does Academy 
It is a Preparatory De¬ 
partment for Occidental 
College and also fits stu¬ 
dents for any other col¬ 
lege in the country. 

The This Department is un- 
Musicat der the care of Prof. 
Depart- Dwight C. Rice formerly 
ment connected with the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Mu¬ 
sic. First class instruc¬ 
tion is given in Theory 
and Practice of Music 
both instrumental and 
vocal. 


The College is very easily reached from both Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
being situated at Highland Park, midway between the centers of the two 
cities. The Pacific Electric Railway Company passes on the east side of the 
campus and the new line of the Los Angeles Railway Company to Garvanza 
passes the west side. This College is under the care of the Presbyterian 
Church, but is not at all sectarian as students belong to many different 
churches. Care is taken of the moral and religious as well as of the intellectual 
welfare of the students and the development of character is considered the 
main object of the institution. Proper attention is given to athletics. The 
College owns a field well adapted to football, baseball and track athletics, 
and also furnishes students tennis and basket ball grounds. In this climate 
it is possible to play any of these games at almost any day of the year. The 
Faculty numbers sixteen. Guy W. Wadsworth, D. D.. is president. 


Mrs. L. D. Rutan of Pomona. 



THE HALL OF LETTERS. 

To be Built Within the Next Few Months. 
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Society in Pasadena 


By ISABEL BATES WINSLOW. 


man. As the 
is determined 
so the social 


It is frequently 
asserted that so¬ 
cial conditions in 
Pasadena have in 
the past fifteen 
years undergone a 
marvelous trans¬ 
formation, but this 
change is as nor¬ 
mal and inevitable 
as that the boy 
must become the 
character of the man 
by that of the boy, 
life of Pasadena 
today has the same combination 
of distinguishing qualities which 
marked it in the beginning. Some of 
these characteristics are inherent; some 
spring from environment. 

Society is made up of component 
parts, individuals. The individuals who 
have come to Pasadena to form its so¬ 
ciety have all been urged here by one 
common impulse—dissatisfaction with 
the conditions at home. 

This dissatisfaction arising from as 
great a variety of causes and as many 
varying conditions as there are individ- 
uls, nevertheless forms one common 
bond which resolves into what may be 
considered an inherent quality, and 
that is a complacent conviction that 
the good things which life affords here 
are more desirable than those other 
good things which life affords else¬ 
where. 

On this common ground all classes of 
society meet and each is effected in 
the same way by environment. 

To live ever in the open, under sunny 
skies; to view always great stretches 
of valley and rolling hills, to drink in 
inspiration daily from clear mountain 
heights, to breath spice-laden air and 
be fanned by balmy breezes means a 
broader outlook in social life. It comes 
to mean an intolerance of too much 
conventionality, a contempt for the 
mean and belittling, a wholesome dis¬ 
regard for the fashions of others, sim¬ 
ply because they are fashions, an ever¬ 
growing desire for those things which 
are good and true and beautiful. 

This environment is subtle in its 
workings, yet in time it modifies and 
brings together the varying component 
parts of Pasadena’s society so that the 
distinctions of clique are less pro¬ 
nounced here than is often the case 
where groups of people are widely sep¬ 
arated by birth, possessions of money, 
educational advantages or any of those 
assets which make class distinction. 

Pasadena, like other cities of its size, 
has its exclusive circle—its 400—of 
which it is justly proud. These people 
are not only representative of the best 
of culture, refinement, high aims and 
good breeding in Pasadena, but have 
come here from the foremost cities of 
all quarters of the globe where they 
were also a part of the best. 

Inevitably this skimming of the 
cream of society from world centers 
and gathering it in the basin of San 


Gabriel Valley, gives a social atmos¬ 
phere, which lacks provincialism and 
with the influence of environment be¬ 
comes unique. 

But with all their refinement of mind, 
their wealth, their knowledge of the 
pleasant amenities of life and the cul¬ 
ture travel brings, with the strain of 
years, Pasadena’s 400 could not escape 


lished so that sojourners are promptly 
made a part of the social life here. 

And this life has its own distinguish¬ 
ing features. It combines the breezi¬ 
ness of the West with the stability and 
refinement of the East, and the com¬ 
bination is delightful. Life is unique 
because of the opportunities given for 
all the year round informal gatherings 
out of doors and the constant tempta¬ 
tion for old and young to enter into 
open air sports. Golf, tennis, football, 
basket ball and croquet are winter as 
well as summer recreations. 

In fact, winter is pre-eminently the 
time for outdoor athletics as then the 
air is more invigorating and the major 
part of each day cooler than in August, 


tion. With their knowledge of society’s 
exactions, their familiarity with lavish 
customs they find it to some extent in¬ 
cumbent upon them to entertain with 
conventionality and display. Conse¬ 
quently no more elegant or elaborately 
appointed functions will be seen in New 
York, Paris, London or Chicago than 
are occasional in Pasadena. 

There is another coterie of equally 
well-bred, and even more intellectual 
people, who may or may not be mem¬ 
bers of the Valley Hunt or Country 
Club, who may or may not be seen at 
receptions, balls and those places 
where the 400 gather—people who be¬ 
lieve in taking their pleasures more 
quietly* living less conspicuously, less 


Residence of Mrs. E. G. Slade and l\ rs. C. F. Dillingham, 406 N. Marengo Avenue. 


the narrowness which attacks small 
communities were it not for two fac¬ 
tors which give key to the secret of 
her up-to-date progressiveness. These 
are the multitude of visitors who come 
annually to inject fresh life into her 
veins and the frequent journeyings of 
her people to all parts of the world to 
imbibe new ideas, and to come back 
more convinced with each flitting of 
the charm of this home of their adop¬ 
tion. 

The life of the larger hotels of Pasa¬ 
dena is a significant part of its social 
side. The tendrils of wide acquaint¬ 
ance, the ties of affection reaching back 
to former homes prove connecting links 
between those who are here and those 
who come, and immediately social re¬ 
lations of the pleasantest are estab- 


September and October. June or De¬ 
cember is equally delightful for strenu¬ 
ous exercise on the links or courts. At 
all seasons the woodsy dells of arroyo 
or canyon entice the rambler; bridle 
paths—overarched with mistletoe- 
hung-sycamores and live oaks, draped 
with wild clematis—lure the eques¬ 
trian; good roads invite the automobil- 
ist and drags and tally-ho coaches are 
crowded daily with gay parties intent 
upon pleasure. 

The extent of good society in Pasa¬ 
dena may be said to be unlimited-— 
since it is general; there is no other. 

That it should % be divided into con¬ 
genial coteries is what must be expect¬ 
ed. There are those whose circum¬ 
stances and inclinations prompt them 
to devote much time to the social func- 


Residence of Mrs. Harriet S. Howe, La Casa de Listed, 136 N. Madison Avenue. 


strenuously; these are the very best 
and are of all circles. 

They will be found at the pink teas 
of congenial friends, in the Bohemia 
of the musical or literary, active in 
the affairs of their church, in touch 
with every philanthropic movement, 
but most of all they will be found in 
their homes, extending hospitality with 
simple cordiality and exerting an un¬ 
studied and unconscious influence 
which leavens all society. 

There is also the coterie of music, of 
art, and of those whose social life cir¬ 
cles largely around the purely liter¬ 
ary; there are those here whose con¬ 
genial life outside the home is en¬ 
compassed by some social order, or 
their church association; but wher¬ 
ever it is found it is “good society” 
and its people touching hands on ev¬ 
ery side where mutual interests call 
—are the best people. None others 
care to stay here; they find nothing 
congenial, nothing in common with the 
dwellers in Pasadena. 

Such have been the social conditions 
here since the earliest days. 

If there is more wealth it has come 
because it could not stay away, not as 
the reward of inordinate greed—that 
prostitution of manhood to the acquir¬ 
ing of things. 

If there is a tendency to more con¬ 
ventionality, greater display, less sim¬ 
plicity of living, it is more 111 the seem¬ 
ing than in fact. Few places are so 
free from snobbishness and the arro¬ 
gance of wealth or fancied superiority. 

Our people meet on a common level 
and where society is divided it is by 
distinction rather than difference. At 
heart we are all one, bound not by that 
chain which links together a people in 
exile, but by a common understanding 
and a deep appreciation of all that 
makes life truly worth living, and the 
common knowledge that here only is it 
to be found. 
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G. G. GREEN, Proprietor* 


HOTEL GREEN 

J. H. HOLMES, Manager. 


ITUATED in the center of Pas¬ 
adena, surrounded by parks 

_ and facing Central Park, is 

Greater Hotel Green, one of 
the most renowned hostelries 
of this country. It is conducted on 
the American and European plan, 
with grill. There are 500 bed-rooms, 
of which 375 are connected with bath. 
Elegance and comfort are combined 
in all the appointments of the great 
establishment, the extent of which 
makes it possible for each guest to 
follow his or her inclination perfectly. 
The Green golf links in the city sub¬ 
urbs have an ideal situation and are 
second to none; the elegant ball room, 
the complete miniature theater where 
entertainments are regularly given, 
and the fine social life of the hotel 
with its many diversions, provide am¬ 
ple amusement, while its spacious¬ 
ness, quiet nooks and retired corners 
of veranda, garden or restful room 
invite the lounging mood and are a 
delight to tired nerves. 

Hotel Green as it stands has cost a 
million and a half dollars. The West 
Wing which has just been completed 
and the enlarged gardens round out 
the beauty and completeness of this 
great caravansary. 




A Porch Corner. The Garden in Winter. 


On the Roof Garden. 




Moorish Room. 


Interior of Gol. G. G. Green's Private Car. 
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By GRACE HORTENSE TOWER. 


accompanying; tennis or golf tourna¬ 
ments; teas, luncheons, and shoots, 
make up the round of gaiety for this 
popular and exclusive club. 

Limited to a dozen members, but oc¬ 
cupying a place of no small importance 
among the women’s literary clubs of 
this city, is the Monday Afternoon 
Club, which takes up the study of the 
various countries, their geography, 


are especially pleasant. The New 
Century Club, now in its third season, 
is on similar lines. 

Out over the oak-dotted hills that lie 
to the southeast of the city is found 
the handsome club house of the Pasa¬ 
dena Country Club, whose site is one 
of the finest in town, with golf links 
unexcelled by any on the coast. Month¬ 
ly dinner-dances, with cards or music 


: “Strength United j 

is Stronger.” 

• • 
• * 
• s 

2 By ANNA L. MEEKER. ! 

• • 

1 President Shakespeare Club. • 

• 2 

• Individuals unite in order to in- 2 

• • 

• crease their power. The union of in- • 

• dividuals in a club means not the ad- 2 
J dition but the multiplication of J 

• force. The union of clubs in a fed- • 

• eration means the further multipli- 2 

• cation of force. The federated worn- • 

• en’s clubs of California have under- 2 

• • 

• taken to increase the knowledge of • 

• California history and preserve the 2 
J old landmarks; to push forward civil J 

• improvement; to promote forestry; 2 

2 to elevate the study of household J 

• • 

• economies; to advance the cause of • 

• education by every possible agency. 2 

• Individually woman can accomplish • 

• little along these lines. Unitedly they 2 

2 can accomplish anything. 

• • 
• , 
• • 
••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

posed of the members and alumni of 
the Classical School for Girls and much 
charitable work is done by this band of 
earnest little workers among the em¬ 
bryo society maids. 

The Orpheum Club is one of this 
season’s products and is composed of 
a number of the prominent young mar¬ 
ried people of the smart set who char¬ 
ter the Poppy car once every two 
weeks for a Monday night visit to the 
Orpheum, followed by a supper at a 
cafe or on the car. 

The Sans Souci is the most fashion¬ 
able women’s card club; the Beau Not 
Club is a coterie of girls forming a 
dinner club; the Gnome Club is an or¬ 
ganization of Throop students, profes¬ 
sors and alumni, masculine gender, for 
study and recreation. The public 
schools have their Pedagogical Club 
for teachers’ mutual advancement, 
while Throop Polytechnic Institute has 
its monthly Seminar for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

The Consumers’ League has found 
an important work to do, and has been 
striving for earlier hours for the 
tradespeople, greater consideration of 
shoppers, and a little more kindliness 
and humanity in the conduct of busi¬ 
ness in its bearing on the employes. 

The Pasadena Humane Society was 
recently organized, has been received 
with marked favor, and is widely sup¬ 
ported, earnest and active. 

Of needle work guilds, card clubs, 
school fraternities and sororities, 
church and school clubs for social or 
literary enjoyment, not to mention the 
various Mothers’ clubs of each school, 
which are in a class all their own, 
there are many, and new ones are or¬ 
ganized each season. With over fifty 
at her disposal truly clubs are Pasa¬ 
dena’s long suit. 


Deep down in 
the heart of every 
human being—if 

he is human—is 
an inborn desire 
for association 
with his fellows— 
a craving for sym¬ 
pathy—a wish not 
to be alone; and it 
is this social in¬ 
stinct, this desire 
for companionship, that has developed 
the club. 

It is hard to be glad alone; it is hard 
to study alone; it is sometimes hard 
to do good alone; but from the good- 
natured friction of mind on mind; of 
individuality, with individuality comes 
the strength of union from which arise 
many of those experiences and devel¬ 
opments which form much of the warp 
of human life. 

Pasadena, with her smiling summer 
skies, her fruit and flower-perfumed 
air when the calendar registers win¬ 
ter; her hundreds of homes of both 
luxury and homely simplicity; her cos¬ 
mopolitan culture and refinement, is a 
place whose first and most natural de¬ 
mand is for social intercourse ,and 
from social intercourse It is but a step 
to clubland. 

The first club to be formed in Pasa¬ 
dena was the Valley Hunt, and in 
name and reality it embodied the type 
of what the little hamlet then was. At 
that time when there was not much 
but out of doors to the town, so cozily 
nestling in Its orange groves and vine¬ 
yards in the shadow of the grand old 
Sierra Madres, its people, reveling in 
the joys of a twelve-months’ summer, 
most naturally looked to the foothills 
and the woodlands for their pastimes. 
A brisk, cross-country run to hare and 
hounds, in the crispness of the early 
day, beneath a turquoise sky, in thf* 
cup of the purpling mountains; a hunt 
breakfast on the bank of some arroyo 
or beneath the grateful shade of some 
gnarled old live oak, gave excuse for 
the existence of the club which num¬ 
bered among its members of both sexes 
some exceptionally good riders; and it 
has been told of one of the popular 
feminine devotees of the chase that the 
mirror of her dressing table was 
framed in dun-colored rabbit ears, so 
often she had been “in at the death.” 

But as the town grew larger and 
civilization expanded, the scope of the 
club contracted and these exhilerating 
hunts were given up, the club grad¬ 
ually merging into a more conventional 
and formal affair, with a club house 
of its own overlooking the picturesque 
Arroyo Seco (dry river) and its dinners, 
luncheons, dances, card parties, tennis, 
teas and receptions form a part of the 
best social life of the city. 

Second only in age is the Shake¬ 
speare Club, which was formed fifteen 
years ago and has grown from a quar¬ 
tette of eager devotees of the Bard 


Residence Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Merriam, No. 65 North Madison Avenue. 


of Avon into the most influential wom¬ 
en’s club in the city, numbering 135 on 
its active list, sixty-two on its asso¬ 
ciate list and twelve on its honorary 
roils. The club covers a broad field 
in its work, taking up the study of art, 
literature, music, municipal affairs, so¬ 
cial ethics, political economy and 
many other questions of the day, be¬ 
sides conducting weekly a current 
events section for which a special lec 
turer is employed. Ever intent on hos¬ 
pitality, the club’s afternoon teas and 
evening receptions are among the most 
pleasant affairs of the winter and are 
attended by many prominent and well- 
known people. The beautiful littl* 
club house modeled after the Anne 
Hathaway cottage at Stratford-on- 
Avon and so kindly loaned the club 
by Miss Stickney for its meetings, has 
proved too small and the club has r~ 
cently formed a stock company for the 
purpose of erecting a $25,000 women’s 
club house. 

Chief among the men’s clubs is the 
Twilight Club, which was originally 
formed as a dinner club, and which 
spends one evening a month in the dis¬ 
cussion of some topic of universal in¬ 
terest, either followed or preceded by ; 
supper. The ladies’ nights of the club 


Residence Mrs. J. E. Meeker, No. 409 North Raymond Avenue. 


Music Room in Residence Mrs. Meeker. 


history, religions, literature, customs, 
art, etc., beside a regular study of cur¬ 
rent events and music. The last meet¬ 
ings of the spring are preceded by a 
smart luncheon, at which there are 
many bright toasts. 

The Washington Heights Study Cir¬ 
cle is composed of several bright 
women of North Pasadena, and its 
line of study comprises history, cur¬ 
rent events, and various topics of the 
day. This club belongs to the General 
Federation. 

Also a member of the Federation is 
the Current Topics Club, whose semi¬ 
monthly meetings are followed by a 
luncheon, with many a pleasant eve¬ 
ning at cards or seaside house party 
by the way. 

The Pasadena Whist Club is one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Southern California Whist Association 
and contains on its rolls some of the 
crack players of the southland. 

Automobiling is very popular in 
Pasadena and the Automobile Club, 
inaugurated popular excursions to 
many of the Southern California towns 
which proved very pleasant. Its mem¬ 
bers now number over forty. 

The Opportunity Club, composed of 
thirty young girls with a number of 
older patronesses, was organized for 
the purpose of quiet charity and timely 
helpfulness,, and has done much to¬ 
ward furnishing apartments in the 
hospital and nurses’ bungalow beside 
furnishing two or three hundred chil¬ 
dren with gifts at the yuletide. 

The Non Nobis Solem Club is com- 


Where Clubs are Trumps 
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D. M. LINNARD 


Pasadena's Newest and Most Popular Hotel 
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Hotel Maryland is located Oil the highest ground in the city, in a beautiful and attractive residence 
section, but within four or five squares of the business center. It occupies with its buildings, grounds 
and park the entire square fronting on Colorado Street between Los Robles and Euclid Avenues. Completed 
February 1, 1903, the Maryland is Pasadena’s newest and most popular hotel, open all the year. The 
capacity is 250. Rooms en suite with bath, also single rooms. Only hotel in Pasadena with all outside 
rooms. Every room has a local and long distance telephone. Heated throughout with steam and 
thoroughly ventilated. Grand views of the landscape from every window, pure air and abundant sunshine. 
The south lawn, the north court, the park on the west, and the roof garden offer ample opportunity for 
recreation. The policy is broad and liberal, and every effort is made to insure the comfort of guests. 



Reception Room. 


Portion of Pergola Enclosing Formal Gardens. 
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By J. W. WOOD, Postmaster. 


Not a few Pasade¬ 
nans yet date im¬ 
portant events in 
the history of the 
city by referring- to 
them as “before 
the boom” or “af¬ 
ter the boom.” A 
friend of mine who 
w r as one of those 
“millionaires of a 
day,” was wont for 
a long time after that eventful period, 
to write “B. B.” or “A. B.,” just as one 
might write B. C. or A. D. to designate 
the epoch. This facetiousness of speech 
may have been pure jocosity, but it had 
a tragic meaning to many for some 
years, though now possibly regarded 
with grim humor. But though many 
have regarded our city as being born 
of a boom, yet it had a part quite as 
interesting to some as have the events 
of that feverish two years. True, it 
has no ancient history, no cave dwellers 
seemingly have trod our mesas, nor 
tamed the musical coyote, through the 
mighty Hahama-mo-vic smoked his 
contemplative pipe with his dusky 
aboriginal brother of the hills—and 
though that conscientious antiquarian 
Doctor Reid has seen fit to unearth cer¬ 
tain relics of a bygone people, yet their 
uncertain existence and uninteresting 
identity at this day removes them from 
the ken of this paper. Rather let me 
revert to the halcyon days more recent, 
when the soil was so proudly trod 
by such figures as Tom Croft, Sher¬ 
man Washburn, Deacon Clapp, Colonel 
Cal Hartwell and other haughty white 
chiefs. 

Pasadena came into existence in 1874, 
just thirty years ago, and for at least 
ten years led a quiet bucolic existence, 
planting its vine and fig tree, literally. 
Even le?s than twenty years ago Dr. 
Conger might have planted a gatling 
gun on the crest of West Colorado 
street and, firing the same eastward 
through that thoroughfare been in lit¬ 
tle danger of arrest for manslaughter. 


Even on a busy day, no greater dam¬ 
age to life might have resulted than 
the taking off of a stray canine. True, 
J. H. Baker, Frank Heydenreich or 
Charley Bell might have been peregrin¬ 
ating toward market with a bale of 
hay or a load of “punkins” and thus 
encouraged unhappy tragedy. No bus¬ 
tling thoroughfare met the gaze—as 
it rested on this now crowded section. 

A few scattering dwellings, a store or 
two, a blacksmith shop, and in the cen¬ 
ter the new school house which then 
filled the breasts of all with just pride, 
that classic building which now, alas! 
plays the part of a rooming house far¬ 
ther down the street. Then it was the 
geographical and business center of 
our little, quiet universe. That school 
house had half as many pupils as num¬ 
ber the teachers in our public schools 
today. This comprehends the sum of 
our progress in two decades. Glancing 
backwards we find that the postoffice 
became a fact in September, 1876, and 
the salary of the first postmaster was 
just $12 per annum; probably the 
whole profits of the office. Last year 


the profits of the office were about 
$25,000. The public library w r as incor¬ 
porated in 1882, but was not a potent 
fact until 1884, w’hen it opened with a 
librarian in charge and a few hundred 
books. Today it has 23,000 volumes 
and a fine building of its own. 

There were no hotels then, no street 
cars, no railroad even, and the tri¬ 
weekly stage to Los Angeles was not 
overcrowded, for Los Angeles itself was 
but in embryo. We had one doctor 
to look after our physical well being, 
but he, happily, was not over busy. On 
both sides of Colorado street from 
end to end were numerous orchards. In 
fact, the whole settlement was beauti¬ 
ful with its well kept trees, and if Pas¬ 
adena was not a thriving city, it was to 
some more beautiful than ever since, 
with its trim, well kept orchards, of 
luscious beautiful oranges and other 
fruits. 

The “business center” was “Barney” 
Williams’ store and postoffice at the 
corner of Colorado and Fair Oaks— 
now occupied by Heiss Brothers. Here 
the village solons met and exchanged 
opinions, talked politics—even then— 
discussed crops and wondered if it 
would rain soon—just as now! Some 
of those first settlers have passed over 
the great divide, some are getting 
ready, and others still cut active figure 
in affairs. When they meet they still 
love to talk of “old times” a5 memory 
lingers with happy sentimentality upon 


that quiet, restful period. There was 
then no struggle for showy homes, no 
envy of the one who might have yet 
some remains of past finery to wear. 
There was no jealousies, no rivalries 
to embitter. It was the “cloth and pa¬ 
per” house era when a man built a barn 
and lived in it “until his house was 
built” as was said. No, there wasn’t 
no style with us! Nobody dared to be 
“sassy” and all strove to be happy, and 
help others to be. No high stepping 
“horses” with gold-mounted harness, 
pranced over asphalt boulevards; no 
“red devils” nor sizzing godams terri¬ 
fied nervous pedestrians; no electric 
lights lent their confusing glare to 
quiet thoroughfares or busy streets; no 
monster hotels reared their proud fa¬ 
cades on bustling streets or towered 
over emerald parks; no swiftly gliding 
trolleys with the^’r loads of fares; no 
overland railroads to unload their hosts 
of tourists at our doors. No, all these 
came later and make a new epoch. In 
those halcyon days before this these 
things did not even figure in lotus 
dreams of the most visionary. Such 
men as Frank Heydenreich, Sam Doo¬ 
little, T. P. Lukens and Charley Legge 
spent their leisure in figuring out the 
profits on their golden oranges—so 
many oranges to a tree, so manv tr^es 
to an acre, so much per box—presto! 
a pocketful of money! 

Why, it was dead easy. .Tu«t the 
same as stocks you know. But th^n. 
anticipated pleasures are generally the 
best. Anyhow they lived amidst a 
lavish nature whose beneficent prod¬ 
ucts were some times better than 
money in bank. They were in the 
glamour of youth, health and happi¬ 
ness; what more is required? 

In 1883 came the first newspaper— 
the Pasadena Chronicle. Born of un¬ 
distinguished parentage it began an 
erratic and kaleidoscopic career of 
newspapers. Its founder was one 
Charles M. Daly, a sometime news¬ 
paper reporter by choice, a harness 
worker by necessity. The Ward Broth¬ 
ers, real estate dealers, were Daly’s 
financial backers—until booze, much 
booze, laid out ’B’rer Daly; he passed 
from the newspaper stage of Pasadena. 
Ward Brothers kept things going for a 
while and then sold out. This paper 
was printed in Los Angeles, but in Feb- 

fContinued on Page 32.] 



P ‘den^?vPresbyterian Church (present site John Wadsworth resi- 
4 D First school house, Orange Grove, near California; 

4. Holmes house, 5. H. G. Bennett house, Bellefontai-ne and Orange Grove. 
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The Finest Located Hotel in the World—A place for Particular People 


The Hotel That Made Pasadena Famous 


THE RAYMOND 


WALTER RAYMOND, Proprietor M. C. WENTWORTH, Manager 


Views in the Grounds of The Raymond 
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“Points of gravest import yielded 
slowly, one by one. 

And by love was consummated what 
diplomacy begun.” 

It seemed to the governor that the 
prospective son-in-law of the powerful 
family of Arguello could not be con¬ 
sidered altogether as an alien and the 
law might be stretched a point in his 
case, so the count got his shipload of 
food for the starving people of Sitka, 
and “From Sally-port and gateway 
north the Russian eagles Hew.” The 
poem, “Concepcion de Arguello,” tells 
the rest of the story, and is a most in¬ 
teresting and perfect picture of life in 
early California. Another romance. 


this time in our sunny southland, was 
that of a young American who came 
out in charge of a New England trad¬ 
ing vessel. He fell in love with Dona 
Josefa, a daughter of the Carrillos, one 
of the leading families of San Diego. 
The lady was willing, the family not 


The hospitality of both missions and 
ranchos was unbounded. One could 
travel the length of the land and need 
no money; indeed, to offer it would be 
taken amiss. In 1829 a young Ameri¬ 
can traveling with a native family 
from Monterey to Los Angeles over 
El Camino Real astounded the party 
by offering pay for entertainment. A 
young Spanish girl voiced the feeling 
of the company when she exclaimed in 
tones of surprise and contempt, “Estos 
Ingleses pagan por todos”—these Eng¬ 
lish pay for everything. Horses were 
furnished from one mission or rancho 
to another, food and shelter were al¬ 
ways given with a hearty welcome. 

In a gentleman’s home it was the 
custom to leave in the guest chamber 
a little heap of silver coin covered by a 
cloth. From this, if the visitor were in 
need, he was expected to supply his 
immediate wants. It was considered a 
disgraceful act for a member of the 
household to count the guest money. 

It is impossible to name here more 
than a few of the leading families. In 
the north the Vallejos, Alvarados, Cas- 
tros, were not only great land-owners, 
but took an important part in the poli¬ 
tics of the times. So genial and hos¬ 
pitable did the English explorer, Capt. 
Vancouver, R. N., find the northern 
families of Arguello and Sal that he 
named two of the important capes be¬ 
tween Santa Barbara and San Fran¬ 
cisco in their honor. Capt. Ortega, dis¬ 
coverer of San Francisco bay. founded 
a large and important family. His 
rancho, El Refugio, near Santa Bar¬ 
bara, was renowned in romance and 
commerce. Santa Barbara still boasts 
those of the blood of De la Guerra y 
Noriega, also the Del Valles, who have 
good claim to fame quite apart from 
the novel of Ramona. 

In Los Angeles the Carrillos, Estu- 
dillos and Picos were important in all 
public movements. In San Diego the 
Bandinis and Arguellos have a place 
in the history of the stirring political 
events, not only of the Mexican re¬ 
gime, but at the time of the American 
occupation, when they materially as¬ 
sisted the United States forces under 
Commodore Stockton. 

To name only these few seems un¬ 
just to many others equally famous, 
about which there might be related 
numerous interesting stories and an¬ 
ecdotes. 

Those happy pastoral scenes are 
hidden now in the golden haze of 
memory. 

Those simple days are passed away 
and only 

The sad, sweet mission chimes, 

Are left to breathe into our life a lonely 

Refrain from vanished times. 

Residence of 

Dr. A. T. Newcomb, 
South Marengo Avenue. 


By HELEN ELLIOTT BANDINI. 


Not the artificial 
elegance of the 
Saint Germain of 
France but the 
Acadian simplic¬ 
ity of the early 
California s, 
“When life clus¬ 
tered round the 
missions in the 
happy, golden 
days.” Here we 
have a picture 
that is hard for Americans to be¬ 
lieve is drawn from the history of their 
own country. On the one hand the 
creamy missions, the brown-robed pa¬ 
dres and their hosts of dusky follow¬ 
ers, representing a life of patient self- 
sacrifice and monotonous toil; on the 
other, the Californian on a prancing 

horse, its trappings a dazzling glitter 

of silver, the dress of the rider gay 

with bright colors, rich in velvet and 
lace. Leaning from her narrow case¬ 
ment the senorita. with a red rose 
in her dark hair, the rich rebosa 
half hiding, half revealing, the witch¬ 
ery of the dusky southern eyes, and 
music, music everywhere, the sweet 
Latin strains from violin and guitar 
mingling with the appealing, persuad¬ 
ing mission chimes. 

This life was as simple as the world 
has known. The great adobe houses 
were bare of furniture, of pictures, of 
books. The menu tasty, but unchang¬ 
ing, yet an out of doors life and abso¬ 
lutely perfect health brought to the 
homely table that best of all relishes, a 
hearty appetite. 

What matter if the house lacked fur¬ 
nishings when most of the waking 
hours were spent in the great court 
under the soft blue sky with the sound 
of falling water, the perfume of musk, 
damask-rose, and mignonette filling 
the air? On one side this patio might 
be heard the subdued chatter of the 
Indian girls as they attended to their 
daily tasks, on the other—the portion 
devoted to la familia—the musical 
bases of the guitar accompanying the 
sweet love songs of Old Spain, or, in 
the mild summer evenings, the rapid 
cling clang of violin and guitar, the 
tap, tap, of high-heeled slippers, the 
swish of silken skirts and the jingle of 
silver spurs as the young people take 
part in the graceful dances. 

It was a life of romance. Even the 
strangers who visited California shores 
fell under the spell. Early in the last 
century 0 young Russian noble, a 
trusted official of the Czar, came sail¬ 
ing into San Francisco bay and drop¬ 
ped anchor just out of range of the 
guns on Presidio Heights. His ship 
was loaded with goods from the store¬ 
houses of the Russian Fur Company 
at Sitka, which he sought to exchange 
for food for the starving people of the 
Northwest coast. 

The noble visitor was hospitably en¬ 
tertained in the family of Command- 
ante Arguello, of the Presidio of Saint 
Francis, but in vain did he ask for 
trade. The Governor at Monterey and 
the commandante at San Francisco 
dared not disobey the severe laws of 
Spain in regard to trade with foreign¬ 
ers. But while they were arguing and 
debating something happened that 
changed the course of affairs. 

Count Von Rensanoff fell in love 
with the commandante’s beautiful 
daughter Concepcion, ’till, as Bret 
Harte’s poem has it, 


hind. The horse bounded away over 
the smooth three-mile road leading to 
the seashore. There on the beach a 
boat was waiting, the lady was lifted 
down by her lover and hurried within. 
Don Pio helped them push off. Out at 
sea a red light was burning. It was on 
the Yankee vessel. Soon they were 
aboard and sailing away for Lima, 
where they were married. Later they 
returned to California and after some 
trouble were forgiven by parents and 
governor, “provided the young hus¬ 
band would present a bell of not less 
than fifty pounds in weight to the 
Plaza Church of Los Angeles,” which 


San Gabriel Mission as it Now Stands. 


opposed and the kind padre of the mis¬ 
sion sympathized with the lovers. All 
arrangements were completed for the 
marriage, notwithstanding the law of 
the province which said no Californian 
could marry a Protestant and foreign¬ 
er. At the last moment the bride’s un¬ 
cle, who was to give her away, became 
frightened and would not allow the 
ceremony to proceed. The tears of the 
bride and pleadings of the bridegroom 
were of no avail; the marriage had to 
be given up. The young man took sor¬ 
rowful leave of his sweetheart and late 
in the afternoon his ship, which was 
lying in the bay, put out to sea. 

After darkness had settled down a 
cousin of the bride, young Pio Pico, 
who years afterward was to be the last 
Mexican governor of the territory, rode 
softly up on his beautiful black horse 
to the shade of the sycamores near the 
home of Dona Josefa. A slender figure 
draped in a mantel joined him and was 
assisted to the saddle while he rode be¬ 


up to that time had no “campana.” 

The comparatively small number of 
women of the better class naturally 
resulted in early marriages for the 
girls. 

The daughters of the Lugos, a large 
and wealthy family, were sought in 
marriage by the sons of the best 
houses. One time Col. Ignacio Vallejo, 
being at the home of the Lugos on the 
occasion of the birth of a daughter, 
asked of the father the hand of the 
day-old baby in marriage, provided 
that when the time came to fulfill the 
contract the senorita would be willing. 
This seemingly absurd betrothal took 
place. The child grew up an intelli¬ 
gent and attractive young woman and 
the marriage was consummated. 
Among their many children, one Don 
Mariano Vallejo, became a leader 
among the Californians. Of him Mr. 
Bancroft says. “Let all the world 
honor him, for he was thrice worthy 
the praise of all.” 


Life in the Old Regime 
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The Pasadena National Bank 



Home of the Pasadena National Bank, Showing the Main Office, Sectional View of Safety Deposit Vaults. 

Main Entrance, and the Building as a Whole 


HIS IS A financial institution thoroughly in keeping with the highest standards of this com¬ 
munity—which is saying a great deal. Its splendid offices have just been enlarged and 
remodeled, new fixtures and furniture and a second large steel vault put in, additional 
safety deposit boxes provided—the result being a banking house second to none in equip¬ 
ment, convenience and elegance. Its location is as good as it possibly could be, and the 
building it occupies is, perhaps, the finest business block in Pasadena. 

The bank is conducted on liberal and progressive, yet thoroughly conservative lines, such as to 
give it great popularity and secure for it complete confidence. It was organized in June, 1886, and 
its business growth has been co-incident with the development of the city. Its capital stock is $50.000; 
surplus $35,000; deposits $850,000 The officers are L. Perrin, capitalist, president; G. W. Pratt, 
capitalist, vice-president; Henry Newby, cashier; Edward J. Pyle, assistant cashier. The directorate 
is made up of the president, vice-president and cashier and Gustavus H. Bauer, Isaac Bailey and H. It. 
Lacey, capitalists, and J. H. Woodworth, real estate broker. The usual general banking business is 
conducted, and patrons are afforded every possible convenience and facility for safe and speedy transac¬ 
tions. Also many special advantages are afforded along modern and improved lines of financial pro¬ 
cedure. 

SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
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By Country Ways 


The City's Setting Is in an 
Enchanting Environment- 
Some Picturesqe Drives. 


Photos and Text by HELEN LUKENS JONES. 


Few cities are 
blessed with more 
delightful scenic 
environments than 
Pasadena, whose 
cosmopolitan gar¬ 
ments are edged 
with some of Na¬ 
ture’s choice con¬ 
ceptions of woods, 
fields and idealic 
mountain nooks. 

Most towns graduate from crowded 
centers where vehicles whizz through 
the streets, where people rush and 
shout and struggle with the unending 
mysteries and complications of life, to 
bleak, unattractive, uninhabited areas 
where even grasshoppers and mosqui¬ 
tos would scorn to dwell, but Pasadena 
snuggles in a nest of nature delights. 
She rests her wings against the grand 
Sierra Madres where canyons ring 
wth songs of crystal streams, the twit¬ 
tering of birds, the laughter of leaves. 
On every side a smiling outdoors, with 
flower-strewn fields and oak-crowned 
hills is happily conspicuous, and if one 
wishes to get completely away from 
conventionalisms, a drive of five min¬ 
utes from the center of town will take 
him to the bank of the Arroy Seco 
where he can hide under the wide- 
spreading oaks and be quite as much 
alone as if he were in some foreign 
jungle. 

One of Pasadena’s most beautiful 
drives is that which winds along the 
bank of the Arroyo Seco. From the 
brink of this gaping waterway with its 
oak and sycamore lined walls, wonder¬ 
ful panoramic views of mountains, hills 
and valleys are presented. During the 
winter a vigorous stream, a child of the 
flood storms, rushes madly over the 
sands that line its bed. It reaches out 
in wild ecstacy of greed as if it knew 
its life term ended with the winter 
rains, and clutches and wrenches root¬ 
lets and trees from their foundations, 
until its arms are brimming with the 
ill-gotten gains; then it dashes on with 
a defiant roar of victory and power. 
But in the early summer comes retri¬ 
bution. Jupiter Pluvius then refuses 
to aid the storm torrent, and so for 
lack of nourishment the great, roaring, 
bustling braggart suddenly grows 
weak and powerless. It dwindles to a 
mere wraith that creeps wearily along 
the sands, and sometimes, as if asham¬ 
ed of its insignificant physique it drops 
completely out of sight, leaving the 
sands dry, and gleaming white like a 
shroud. 

Some magnificent oaks have estab¬ 
lished themselves along the walls of 
this waterway, while ferns and holly, 
wild flowers and other delightful 
growths abound in the lower shadows. 
Many charming homes have been built 
along this road by people who love Na¬ 
ture. These houses literally turn their 
backs on the city of which they are a 
part, and face the wonderful vista of 
mountains over which Nature seems to 
be constantly overturning a chest of 


kaleidoscopic colors, so varied and 
ever-changing are the lights and tints 
and shadows that waver like mists 
above the face of the landscape. 

Three miles north of this scenic 
driveway the arroyo narrows into what 
is called the “Devil’s Gate,” though 
why his satanic majesty, considering 
he has such a bad reputation, should 
be thus honored is unexplainable. 
Strange to say, however, if there is any 
particularly rugged or picturesque 
place to be christened, it is immediate¬ 
ly made a namesake of the august 


manager of the inferno. All through 
the California mountains I have found 
him represented by Devil’s Slides, Dev¬ 
il’s Peaks, etc. 

Beyond the Devil’s Gate which is a 
magnificent fern-embossed gateway of 
granite, the arroyo widens for a mile 
and then narrows as it reaches the 
base of the Sierra Madres, where it 
plunges between the walls of the great 
canyon and loses its identity. The Si¬ 
erra Madre mountains are five miles 
north of Pasadena and can be reached 
by numbers of delightful drives which 
wind through Altadena where some of 
the most beautiful country homes are 
located. Here the atmosphere is dis¬ 
tinctly one of refinement and elegance 
and wealth. The gardens surrounding 
these palatial residences are usually of 
many acres in extent and abound in 
profusions of rare plants, trees and 


shrubs of many species. Among no¬ 
table Altadena homes are those of 
Andrew McNally, D. R. Cameron, W. 
Scott Way, H. D. West, A. W. Arm¬ 
strong, Mrs. A. C. Armstrong, Mrs. 
Neff, Hampton Story, G. G. Guyer and 
Mr. Giourard. Everywhere are groves 
of orange and deciduous trees which in 
some instances crowd among the very 
flanks of the rugged mountain pile. It 
is a meeting grotesque but amiable be¬ 
tween the wild growths of the moun¬ 
tains and alien forces of orchard and 
garden. These deep-shaded canyons 
where ferns climb the mountain slopes 
in lacy array and where green bay trees 
fill the air with fragrance, are favorite 
picnic places and are extensively ‘vis¬ 
ited because of their accessibility. In 
both Eaton and Millard Canyons the 
streams remain during the entire year. 
At the heads of these canyons there 


are a series of waterfalls which during 
their leaps from aerial heights resolve 
into irised spray, linger for an instant 
like panting breaths among the ferns 
that form their emerald pathway; 
then, readjusting their dishevelment 
in mirror-like pools beneath, they con¬ 
tinue their flight down the canyon. 
Leading from these canyons are nu¬ 
merous trails that literally encompass 
the mountains, affording some of the 
finest scenery in the world, as well as 
making it possible for hunting and 
camping parties to find refuge “out of 
sight of land.” There are two splendid 
mountain resorts in this range north of 
Pasadena, Mt. Wilson and Alpine Tav¬ 
ern, the former made accessible by a 
trail over which the burro railway does 
a thriving business, the latter by the 
Mt. Lowe railway. 

It is usually about Christmas time 
that California begins to weave her 
spring clothing, and it is then that un¬ 
cultivated areas are transformed from 
the golden brown of winter to luxuri¬ 
ance of green and color and bright¬ 
ness. The 200 species of plants which 
are said to constitute the wild flower 
beds of California are well represented 
in the fields about Pasadena. The pop¬ 
pies have their own individual haunts 
and scurry along the foothills or over 
fields like ribbons of gold. Among 
other conspicuous wild flowers are the 
lupine. Indian paint brush, baby blue 
eyes, yellow violets, shooting stars, and 
brodiaea. 

Two miles from the center of the city 
the Pasadena Country Club has its 
headquarters, and certainly no club 
ever possessed a more delightful loca¬ 
tion for out-of-door life. The club 
house is situated on a bluff overlook¬ 
ing the beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
with its groves and vineyards. In the 
distance can be seen the old San Ga¬ 
briel mission, where chimes and ramb¬ 
ling adobe walls breathe of early pic¬ 
turesque days when padres and Indians 


worked side by side in vineyards and 
olive groves. Down below the club 
house beautiful Wilson’s Lake snuggles 
back into an idealic canyon full of 
ferns and oaks which adjoins' the 
grounds of the club. Hard by is the 
“old mill.” This quaint old adobe, 
which is fast crumbling into decay, was 
used by the Indians as a mill for grind¬ 
ing their corn. The Indians have long 
since passed out and away. The wheel 
is silent, the walls are matted with un¬ 
kempt vines and the building has long 
been abandoned to rats and spiders 
that make night hideous with their 
orgies. Such are the surroundings of 
the Pasadena Country Club. The vast 
golf grounds sweep up and down 
through beautiful oak groves and 
grass-matted fields, where in winter 
the wild flowers bloom. South of Pasa¬ 
dena is a chain of oak-crowned hills 


that help to exhilerate the land¬ 
scape. Everywhere are wide palm- 
lined and tree-lined avenues over 
which it a delight to spin in autos or 
speed behind a prancing pair. Pasa¬ 
dena is a city of palatial homes which 
are literally buried in fragrant masses 
of luxuriant verdure. Unlike most cities 
the houses are not banked together in 
horizontal tiers, but each possesses its 
own individual oasis of greenery, and 
usually hides its architectural face be¬ 
hind a floral veil which Nature has wo¬ 
ven of vines and dotted with blossoms. 
These residences might all be designat¬ 
ed as rural homes, so different are they 
from the conventional city mansions. 
The mission style of architecture is ev¬ 
erywhere in evidence. It is eminently 
artistic and blends admirably with the 
encompassing palms and other semi- 
tropical verdure. The styles of archi¬ 
tecture represented in Pasadena have 
been adjusted from the products of 
many nations, Swiss, German, French, 
Old English, Spanish, Arabian, etc., 
and they are all delightful creations. 

South Los Robles avenue passes 
through a beautiful canyon where trees 
bend with festoons of wild grape vine, 
where ferns snuggle in the shadows be¬ 
side a modest little stream which is 
spanned by a rustic bridge. In the 
southwest part of the city are grouped a 
number of charming homes, noted for 
their elegance and the beauty of their 
gardens. Conspicuous in this group are 
those of C. D. Daggett, Dr. J. H. Mc¬ 
Bride, H. V. Harkness, William Stan¬ 
ton and Mr. Ladd. One thing notice¬ 
able about Pasadena homes is that the 
tiniest, most humble habitation nestles 
in the midst of its own little garden 
just as does the more pretentious. The 
people love outdoor art and all the flo¬ 
ral wealth the word implies and here 
Nature bestows upon them her very 
best, for on every side are we not given 
proof that this is the land of eternal 
sunshine and flowers and rest. 



Wilson’s Lake. 
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SAN GABRIEL MISSION—MON¬ 

ROVIA. 


On the lines of the Pacific Electric 
Railway are most of the notable sights 
of the region lying ’round about Pasa¬ 
dena and Los Angeles. Mt. Lowe, on 
the one hand, the Seashore on the oth¬ 
er, are reached by its superb, swiftly 
gliding trolley cars. San Gabriel Mis¬ 
sion and the old Spanish town of that 
name, Baldwin’s Ranch, Monrovia, the 
beautiful Foothill City, the South Pas¬ 
adena Ostrich Farm, Long Beach by 
the Sea, are all reached by its lines. 
Within a radius of twenty-five miles 
the sight-seeing is done by this most 
comfortable, convenient and delightful 
methods of travel. The superb roadway 
of the Pacific Electric Railway lines, 
its large, smoothly running cars, the 
high speed made in perfect safety by 
means of double tracks, all make this 
elctric system one of the most perfect 
to be found anywhere in the United 
States. In the past two years it has 
been wonderfully improved and great¬ 
ly extended. There is no more exhil- 
erating experience than a ride the 
length of the line, say from mountain 
to seashore. To be swiftly borne 
through so changing a panorama in 
this noiseless, gliding fashion, is the 
poetry of travel. 

TRIPS TO BE TAKEN. 

No one misses Mt. Lowe. Without 
doubt it is first in grandeur and in in¬ 
terest of any trolley ride on earth. In 


At Echo Mountain is the famous Ob¬ 
servatory in charge of Prof. Edgar L. 
Larkin, where is exhibited one of the 
largest and most powerful of tele¬ 
scopes; also the World’s Fair search 
light, the play of which at night on 
distant points of valley and mountain 
is a sight to be seen. From Echo 
Mountain to Alpine Tavern is a moun¬ 
tain trolley ride of indescribable 
beauty and grandeur. The road skirts 
grand, precipitous canyons, rounds the 
Circular Bridge, dives into pine forests, 
and reveals a succession of marvelous 
and inspiring views. The summit of 
Mt. Lowe may be reached from Alpine 
Tavern by gentle saddle animals. 

LONG BEACH AND THE SEA¬ 
SHORE. 

One of the finest seaside resorts on 
the Pacific Coast is Long Beach. Its 
miles of clean, glistening sand, the 
rounding bay extending seven miles to 
the Seaport of San Pedro, the large 
bath house with hot and cold plunge, 


the year concerts are given in the open 
air pavilion, and dances are held thrice 
a week. From the pavilion the pleas¬ 
ure pier extends 1800 feet into the 
ocean, past the white line of surf and 
out to still water where boats rock idly 
at their moorings. 


Trolley Loop Above the Clouds. 


consists of various interesting publica¬ 
tions, curios and relics, maps and liter¬ 
ature relative to El Camino Real, The 
King’s Highway,’ that once connected 
all the California missions, and of 
other articles. 

An afternoon may well be spent 
about the mission and interesting sur¬ 
roundings, or, if a day be given to the 
trip, it may be extended to the foothill 
town of Monrovia. This ride is 
through the famous Santa Anita, or 
Baldwin’s Ranch of 54,000 acres; 
through the sweet-scented orange 
groves; by groves of spreading live 
oaks and long lines of tall eucalyptus. 
Tally-hos meet the cars at Arcadia for 
the trip through Baldwin’s ranch, 
where immense orchards, artificial 
lakes and pools, old and stately palms 
and giant cacti, the famous Baldwin 
stables, and many other attractions 
are seen. 

The Queen of the Foothills is an ap¬ 
pellation given to Monrovia, and not 
undeserved. Under the very shadow 




Pleasure Pavilion, winter surf bathing, 
fishing and boating all lend their at¬ 
tractions. A handsome, wide-awake 
and growing city of about 5,000 people 
is here. There are not the crowds of 
the summer season, but every day 
hundreds may be seen strolling on the 


5000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
AMONG THE GIANT PINES 


of the mountains, its situation is pic¬ 
turesque, and its beautiful homes and 
magntucent orchards are well worth a 
visit. 


The ride to Long Beach is one of the 
finest, over a perfect piece of new 
roadway. For miles the line runs 
straight ahead without the slightest 
deviation, and the speed of 60 miles 
an hour attained can hardly be cred¬ 
ited, so even is the motion. Many 
points of interest are passed, and the 
changing lines of the mountain back¬ 
ground that seems to loom higher and 
higher as the sea level is neared, will 


THE OSTRICH FARM. 

With its 100 gigantic birds, is de¬ 
scribed elsewhere and is one of the 




The best-preserved of the Francis¬ 
can Missions is that at the old Span¬ 
ish town of San Gabriel, founded in 
1771. Services are still held here, as 
they have been for over one hundred 
years; its mission bells still chime the 
“Angelus” and call to prayers. The 
ancient manner of “adobe” building, 
the walls from four to six feet thick, 
the century-worn stairway to the choir 
loft, the old Mission vestments from 
Spain and the paintings by the early 
Indian neophytes, are all objects of in¬ 
terest. A grape-vine planted by the 
first of the padres and which has 
grown to enormous size, should not be 


Mt. Lowe Railway Incline. 


Scenic Trips via the 
Pacific Electric Railway 


On the Monrovia Line. 


little over an hour after leaving Pasa¬ 
dena one has passed from the rose-em¬ 
bowered and orange blossom per¬ 
fumed city to the depths of the moun¬ 
tains; attained by the trolley and in¬ 
cline road an altitude of over 5000 
feet, and has beheld some of the most 
inspiring scenery that nature has any¬ 
where to offer. 

The ride is through Altadena, where 
costly homes are seen through the fo¬ 
liage of spacious grounds, and to Ru¬ 
bio Canyon, where an altitude of 2200 
feet has been attained by easy grades. 
By the Incline Road to Echo Mountain 
the rise is 1300 feet in a distance of 
only 3000 feet, and most wonderful is 
the experience. It is attended by no 
unpleasant sensation, and the swift 
changes of scene and rapidly unfolding 
view have no counterpart anywhere. 
The road is made absolutely safe by 
automatic and perfectly secure de¬ 
vices, and as an engineering feat has 
much interest. 


smooth, hard sand, happy children 
sporting in this best of play grounds, 
white sails flashing on the bay, and 
the ever-beautiful and ever-changing 
picture of Old Ocean. Every day in 


overlooked. 

A very interesting exhibit is made at 
San Gabriel, near the mission, under 
the auspices of the Landmarks Club, 
the object of which is to preserve and 
restore the old missions. The exhibit 


most remarkable and interesting sights 
the country affords. 

Further information, time tables and 
rates, may be obtained at any of the 
ticket offices of the company. 
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A Natural Park 


Arroyo Seco Admirably Adapted 
to the Purpose, and Should 
be Acquired by the City 


By MRS. BON F. CHAPIN. 



Lying along the 
western border of 
Pasadena and 
skirting the row 
of picturesque hills 
on its opposite 
bank lies a portion 
of the Arroyo Seco, 
which makes its 
way from the Si¬ 
erra Madre moun¬ 
tains north of us 
to the ocean. To a native of South¬ 
ern California an arroyo is a perfect 
natural thing. But to visitors from 
places where there is no long dry 
season an arroyo is one of the curious 
sights of this country. The mighty 
evidences of terrific floods of rush¬ 
ing water, the sand, rocks and worn 
hills, the stupendous silence and dry¬ 
ness of a vast river bed with no 
water visible is an impressive sight. 
There are many such in this "land of 
sunshine,” barren of verdure, glaring 
fiercely in the midday sun, and com¬ 
fortless and cold in the moonlight. 

However, there are rare, favored lo¬ 
cations, where an arroyo passes be¬ 
tween sheltering hills, where trees 
have taken root, noble live oak or 
stately sycamores, that have fostered 
springs and a tender growth of young 


cality for park purposes was so evi¬ 
dent that Mrs. Jeanie Carr, a woman 
much beloved for her public spirit, 
mental ability and fine literary attain¬ 
ments, proposed to make a public park 
and stop the destruction of trees so 
ruthlessly going on. Long and faith¬ 
fully she worked for this purpose, but 
could not get public sentiment enough 
to provide funds to carry out her pur¬ 
pose. The matter lapsed for some 
years until it was brought to the at¬ 
tention of the Pasadena Shakespeare 
Club, nearly a year ago, by Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Burt, one of the teachers of the 
public schools, in a paper upon a 
“Civic Beauty” program. A committee 
to look into the ownership reported 
very favorably upon the matter. Fur¬ 
ther investigation reduced the outlook 
to the facts: that there are fifty-nine 
wood lots bordering the city, owned by 
twenty-four persons, many of whom 
were willing to lease with an option to 
buy. A number of lots and a very de¬ 
sirable hill covered with live oaks, are 
owned by the PasadenaLandand Water 
Company, who would permit the use 
of the land for park purposes, so long 
as it did not interfere with their pipeis 
and tunnels; that the portion now inac¬ 
cessible could be made accessible from 
the north end. and residents would 




The Dry River Bed. 


trees, and formed as beautiful a bit of 
oasis as ever welcomed a traveler in a 
real desert land. The Indians who once 
inhabited this region were very partial 
to these natural parks, and the Arroyo 
Seco comes in for its full share of leg¬ 
end and romance. In Dr. Reid’s His¬ 
tory of Pasadena are many references 
to this wooded tract, where savages 
were wont to hide and bandits could 
disappear. The Indiana colony, destined 
to found Pasadena, camped upon the 
magnificent ridge, since made famous 
by its Orange Grove avenue, which 
overlooks the arroyo. About half way 
down to the arroyo is a bench which 
was then covered with trees, and such 
a strip ot woods has seldom been found 
in Southern California. But the craze 
for parks, natural or unnatural, im¬ 
proved or unimproved, large or small, 
had not taken possession of the coun¬ 
try then, and the thought of making a 
public reservation of this seems never 
to have occurred to those practical 
pioneers, who had need of all their re¬ 
sources and divided the bench up into 
lots which were sold almost for a song, 
it seems to us now, for berry ranches 
and small fruit, and the most fertile 
land was cleared of much of its tim¬ 
ber. The arroyo proper was laid out 
in wood lots, which were drawn by lot 
by the adjacent owners on Orange 
Grove avenue. These wood lots fur¬ 
nished the fuel supply for the colony 
for n long while. 

The natural adaptability of the lo¬ 


subscribe work and money to accom¬ 
plish this; that a large portion of the 
arroyo could be preserved very nearly 
natural by cleaning out the poison oak 
and improving paths, putting in seats, 
swings and conveniences for public en¬ 
joyment; that there is a slender stream 
near the Campbell-Johnson toll bridge, 
fed by springs, nearly all the year, 
which would be a perpetual source of 
delight to children; and that there is a 
charm in the natural wildwood that 
can never be obtained in the purely ar¬ 
tificial park. 

The plan proposed was to make a 
canvass of all the owners, and see how 
many lots (and on what terms) could 
be acquired, as a basis for forming a 
park association for holding the park 
until it could be turned over to the 
city. But the club year closed and 
with it the active work for the Arroyo 
Seco Park. The city is expanding and 
improving to the limit of its means at 
present. The park to be acquired now 
would have to be acquired by private 
enterprise, and needs more wisdom, 
experience and time than is at the dis¬ 
posal of the average club woman, how¬ 
ever enthusiastic. There is an abiding 
sentiment ip the Shakespeare Club that 
a bit of natural woods so rare in South¬ 
ern California, should be in the pos¬ 
session of the city it borders while 
there is still a possibility of acquiring 
it, and that it should be preserved as 
nearly natural as possible, and be 
made accessible to the public by nec¬ 


essary, well-considered improvements. 

Near the Scoville bridge, on the Ea¬ 
gle Rock road, there was. years ago, a 
vast amount of stone work done on the 
hills opposite the city, which shows in 
some degree the landscape pollibilities 
of the less wooded hills. A wind¬ 
ing roadway with stone walled ter¬ 
races, a stone wall protecting the river 
bank, a pretty stone power house at 


hard in Pasadena. The work was well 
done and artistically planned, and will 
be a lasting monument to its builder 
and a permanent feature of the arroyo. 

There are other places where owners 
have set out trees, and there are many 
places where this could be done. 

On the bench above the river bed is 
the Arroyo View Drive, a beautiful 
scenic stretch of road which the city is 



A Shady Arroyo Nook. 


the foot of the hill, and stone fish pools, 
"are among the stone work features that 
make a very striking picture of the city 
heights. The scheme of the owner was 
not completed or made known to the 
general public before his death. Many 
believe that the first object in the ex¬ 
pensive improvement was to give em¬ 
ployment to people when times were 


putting into first-class condition for a 
pleasure drive. The Arroyo Park should 
extend to this road, which gives many 
alluring glimpses into its enticing 
beauty. With the municipal owner¬ 
ship of water a large portion of the 
section would come into possession of 
the city. Should not the effort be made 
to acquire the whole for a city park? 


NIGHT IN PASADENA 


It is night in Pasadena, and the moun¬ 
tains dim and high, 

With their silent, solemn faces, loom 
up dark against the sky; 

Like a mighty guard of giants, ages 
old, and scarred and brown, 

So they stand in semi-circle, sentinels 
to watch the town. 

All the sky is radiant darkness, for 
the azure deepest blue 

Thrills and trembles with the heart¬ 
beats of the planets beating 
through, 

Iridescent through the ether like the 
deathless souls that glow 

Through the long and lonely distance 
of the far-off long ago. 

In the West the moon is lying and one 
solitary star 

Follows closely like a lover through 
the azure fields afar; 

And the young moon’s arms are lifted 
as she bears upon her breast 

Earth’s mysterious, spectral shadow, 
downward to its place of rest. 

One by one the lights have vanished, 
every sound of passing feet 

Long has ceased its empty echo down 
the dim, deserted street. 


While from out the endless ether where 
it has celestial birth, 

Heavenly Silence, slow descending, fills 
and thrills the waiting earth. 

In this great and solemn silence where 
life’s noiseless streams run deep. 
There are thousands who are lying in 
their darkened homes asleep. 
Heart of Love, or heart of Passion, full 
of Peace or pain at noon, 

Now know neither joy nor sorrow un¬ 
derneath the waning moon. 

As I look upon the mountains, sombre 
Titans, old and grand, 

Looming upward to the northward, 
keeping guard o’er all the land, 
Look out o’er the sleeping city, 
through eternal star-lit space, 
Then I feel my soul is standing in a 
large and holy place. 

All alone I hold communion with that 
spirit vast that broods 
Over mountain, vale and city, and the 
ocean soltitudes, 

And the greatness of His presence and 
His love and gracious power, 

Doth enfold me like the ether in this 
still and solemn hour. 

—EMILY P. WEBB. 



Residence Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jonss, 127 N. Madison Ave. 
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^ awston Ostrich Farm 

South Pasadena 

O NE of the most interesting and instructive sights in 
Southern California. Park-like grounds profusely 
shaded by semi-tropic trees and live oaks, resplendent with 
rare plants and flowers, begonia bordered walks that wind 
in and out through numerous shaded nooks and tangled vines 
—an ever-blooming spot in winter and a shaded, cool retreat 
in summer that has been called “The Ostriches’ Paradise.” 

300 Gigantic Birds 



One of the Corrals at the Ostrich Farm 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in 
America has become more than a sim¬ 
ple ostrich farm. It is now a perfect 
example of semi-tropic beauty as seen 
in Southern California. There are now 
300 birds quartered at the Cawston Os¬ 
trich Farm. Each one is an example of 
what scientific breeding and care will 
accomplish in bringing the ostrich and 
its product of feathers to a degree of 
perfection not attained in any other 
part of the world. 

Mr. Cawston established the first os¬ 
trich farm in America, at South Pasa¬ 
dena, where for a number of years it 
has been one of the great sight-seeing 
places of Southern California. The os¬ 
triches are very difficult to raise and 
are short-lived because of their dispo¬ 
sition to kick. A forward blow of an 
ostrich is just as serious a matter as 
the backward blow from a mule, and 



Entrance to Ostrich Farm and Mr. Cawston’s Residence. 


results in many broken legs and maim¬ 
ed birds, which make a “final taking- 
off” necessary. 

’Tis a curious sight to watch the os¬ 
triches in their ponderous zig-zag 
movement which at times develops into 
a rapid race from one end of their corral 
to the other. These peculiar, mild-eyed 
creatures with a thimble-full of brains 
are most attentive to visitors and will 
stand watching them with a peculiar 
wistful look that begs for an orange, or 
with a sly expression which indicates 
the heart of a thief anxious to snatch 
a diamond scarf-pin or lorgnette from 
a visitor. Peculiar creatures these. 
They have been known to steal and 
swallow lighted pipes, gimlets, etc. 
Throw one an orange and its travels 
down the giraffe-like neck is plainly 
visible. 

The feathers are much prized be¬ 



cause of their superior brilliancy and p 3 rfectness in size and strength. The os¬ 
triches are not actually plucked, but on the contrary the plumes are cut from 
the birds, leaving about an inch of quill which afterwards falls out. A pluck¬ 
ing scene is most interesting. The birds are manoeuvred into a corner where 
a sort of hood is placed over their heads. Thus blinded they are harmless and 
the feathers may be taken without risk of life or limb. The feathers are sort¬ 
ed according to size. The widest ones are lapped 3 or 4 together in the mak¬ 
ing of plumes or are used for the extra heavy boas for which the Cawston 
salesrooms are noted. 

$50,000.00 worth of made-up ostrich goods ar necessary to supply the local 
demand. This assortment includes everything trom a hair ornament to a 
most magnificent 3-yard boa or stole. Fans, plumes, demi-plumes, tips and 
boas are the principal articles sold, although novelties are purchased by those 
who desire exclusiveness. The illustrations shown herewith are made from 
recent photographs, and convey a good idea of what the ostrich farm affords 
in the way of entertainment and as a shopping emporium for ostrich goods. 

A very complete catalogue is issued each season. It contains large half¬ 
tone pictures of the ostrich goods sold and many entertaining pictures of 
the ostrich farm, also a complete description of the farm and goods sold. 
Anyone desiring this booklet may have it by sending 2 cents to pay postage. 


Park Scene at the Ostrich Farm. 


OSTRICH BOAS 

An excellent quality of ostrich feather 
boa, IV 4 yards long, very full and fluffy, 
equal to boas sold in retail stores at $16. 
Our price, prepaid $ 12.00 

Heavy, close, thick and fluffy boas, 1% 
yards long, rich glossy black, same grade 
that sells at $20.00 in stores. CIA A A 

Our price .tjjIU.UU 

A magnificient 2-yard boa, equal to any 
sold at retail at $30.00; full and fluffy and 
of selected feathers. A A 

Prepaid for.tjJLu.UU 

Our special black or white boa in 2-yard 
lengths is made of feathers which are 
exactly the same quality and length of 
flue. Tne boas are uniform in size from 
end to end and are the most carefully 
made in America. Their duplicates can 
not be found in retail stores at any 

Oureprice . $ 35.00 



One Corner of the Feather Salesroom 


CAWSTON 
AMAZON PLUMES 


Handsome Amazon plume ,15 inches long 
and 6 inches wide, beautifully curled, 
black or white. Better than is sold for 
$3.00 in stores. 

Prepaid for . 


$ 2.00 


Beautiful black or white Amazon plume, 
17 inches long and 9 to 10 inches wide for 
the entire length. Extra thick and 
beautifully curled. Better than stores sell 
at $6.50 to $7.50. 

Prepaid for .. 


$ 5.00 


Our heaviest 21-inch Amazon plume, like 
the picture, black or white, 10 to 11 inches 
wide. Better than stores sell at $15.00. 


Prepaid for 


$ 10.00 



Mr. Cawston’s Private Office. 


Everything is sold at producer’s prices, which means a 
saving of two profits. Everything is delivered, 
prepaid, anywhere in America. 

Cawston Ostrich Farm 

The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 

SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


TaKe Pasadena Cars on Main Street Los Angeles. 
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Something of Our 
Past 

[Continued from Page 24.] 

ruary, 1884, the first paper print¬ 
ed in Pasadena was issued — The 
Pasadena and Valley Union — 
which after various vicissitudes 
was in September, 1886, issued as 
a daily — the first of its kind and 
at one time a vigorous, flourish¬ 
ing paper. The San Gabriel 
Valley Railroad (now part of the 
Santa Fe system) came and the 
event was celebrated by a grand 
“opening” September 11, 1885. 

This was truly a historic event. 
In 1884 such interest was felt at 
the prospects of the little “city” 
that a bank was talked of — Bar¬ 
ney Williams’ store porch saw 
its inception, too. It came in 
prompt order in the same year 
and from that beginning now ex¬ 
ists the First National Bank. 
These important events coming 
with quick succession were the 
forerunner of a certain destiny, 
unexpected, undreamed of, for in 
18S6 came the boom. 

That mysterious thing which 
coming no man knoweth whence, 
nor how, disappearing no man 
knowing how nor whither — leav¬ 
ing a trail of broken fortunes 
and shattering a thousand daz¬ 
zling dreams. Yet building a 
proud and beautiful city to 
which every one who was a par¬ 
ticipant, however served finan¬ 
cially in the end, may point at 
and say: “I had part in that!” 
The history of the boom period 
would fill a pretty large volume 
and touch the whole gamut 
of human feeling, passion and 
experience. The tragic, the pa¬ 
thetic and the humorous were 
part and parcel of it, mingled in¬ 
extricably. The man who drove 
his own prancing team — or had 
his man to do it for him — may 



Residence of Gilbert W. Pratt, 121 South Euclid Avenue. 



Residence of G. Lavagnino, 593 East California Street. 


have afterwards driven the 
mules attached to the “horse” 
cars. A certain strenuous boom¬ 
er who once reckoned himself 
worth a quarter of a million, af¬ 
terwards sold peanuts and cigars 
on the trains. Another, who fig¬ 
ured his wealth at nearly seven 
figures, has been known to walk 
the streets absolutely with 
empty pockets and hungry. It 
was a champagne period when 
men scorned a dinner without 
the extra dry in his menu. Two- 
bit meals were afterwards mat¬ 
ters of diplomatic calculation 
for some to obtain. More quickly 
than it came it disappeared. All 
became sellers, where once they 
clamored to buy, the resounding 
voice of the real estate man be¬ 
came silenced in his throbbing 
throat as he realized his occupa¬ 
tion gone and his fortune wiped 
off the slate. The reaction was 
terrible and the wrecks lined 
the shores. Yet it was once more 
the survival of the fittest—the 
weaklings fled as do rats from 
the sinking ship. But the strong 
remained, faithful to their old 
love, determined to outlive for¬ 
tune’s rebuffs. With wounded 
hearts, but with unshrinking 
courage, these men stood by the 
wreck and cheered each other in 
their endeavors. The banks were 
lenient and gave gracious exten¬ 
sions. The “busted boom” didn’t 
destroy our natural resources of 
climate or our environment of 
beauty. There was a long sleep, 
a recuperative rest; that was all. 
Today the results are about us; 
each day adds to them. The old- 
timer may sit in his easy chair— 
oh that he has one! and dream 
of the insoucient past, of merry 
times and merry men; he can 
contemplate his part in the 
events of our city history, and 
there need come no disquieting 
thought at the glories which he 
has indulged, for he has built 
him a place worthy of man’s best 
endeavor. 
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Bright land of summery days and 
golden peace, 

Of vine and flower and ever rich in¬ 
crease; 

Of veined hills and mountains treas¬ 
ure stored, 

Where miser-gnomes in secret watch 
their hoard. 

—JOHN R. RIDGE. 


- And the children shout, and an 

oriole sings 

Where a poppy springs; 

And the baby wonders and cannot 
guess 

Why the world is clad in such loveli¬ 
ness. 

— C. H. PHELPS. 


A Group of High Class Pasadena Hotels 



THE SPALDING, I. C. Goodridge, Propr., 333 E. Colorado. 



EVANSTON INN, Mary S. Frye, Owner, 395 S. Marengo Ave. 


I A PINTORESCA (the Picturesque) 
is so named on account of the su- 

-—^ perior picturesqueness of 

its location, the unequaled beauty of 
its surroundings, and the supreme glory 
of the outlook. Its location is one of 
the most beautiful in California. . Occu¬ 
pying a commanding situation on the 
uplands, near the wonderful poppy 
fields, midway between the City of 
Pasadena and the Sierra Madre range, 
and 1,000 feet above sea level, sur¬ 
rounded by thriving lemon and orange 
groves; fields and gardens where mil¬ 
lions of many kinds of exquisite flowers 
abound; streets and avenues lined and 
shaded with towering eucalyptus, 
graceful pepper and semi-tropical 
palm; all these and many other trees 
and shrubs giving forth healthful and 
delicious odors, combine to make this 
hotel pre-eminently La Sano — the 
healthful — as well as La Pintoresca — 
the picturesque. 

Then add to these the enrapturing 
outlook — the San Gabriel valley, the 
foothills, the ocean — thirty miles dis¬ 


tant—the island, and the towering 
mountain peaks, these form an outlook 
that but few hotels in the world can 
boast. 

The hotel is strictly first-class, and 
is equipped with hydraulic elevator and 
all other modern conveniences. With 
100 sleeping rooms, more than half of 
them en suite with private baths and 
open fires. Every room has also steam 
heat, gas and electric lights. The wa¬ 
ter is piped directly from mountain 
springs to the private reservoir of the 
hotel, and, filtered through a mountain 
of disintegrated granite, is absolutely 
pure. Every kind of indoor and outdoor 
amusement has been provided by 
management for the entertainment of 
patrons. The hotel has an excellent 
bowling alley and lawn tennis grounds, 
and the climate is such that outdoor 
sports may be indulged in during the 
entire year. 

A very fine golf course of nine holes 
has been laid out in a sightly location, 
only a short walk or a few minutes’ 
ride on the electric cars from the hotel. 




IBLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 

Wholesale PAPER Dealers 

Los Angeles, California 


The most extensive and oldest established Paper Dealers in 
the West. Correspondence solicited. 


MIRA MONTE, King & Mansfield, Proprietors, 70 S. Euclid Ave. 
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Residence of Mr. Lawrence Newman, Sierra Vista, Waverly Drive. 




may be seen a noble tree of the persia 
gratissima or avocado, now about ten 
years old, from which one crop of 
fruit has netted the owner more than 
$50. 

At Pasadena there are a few specimens 
of anona cherimolia, cassimora edulis 
and many fine clumps of the Orinoca 
banana—a rather hardy variety, but 
one not very desirable for fruit; but, 
with our favorable climate and large 
number of residents of wealth and 
taste for the rare and beautiful, we 


By W. SCOTT WAY. 


To the plant 
lover with a 
natural inclina¬ 
tion to experi¬ 
ment along hor¬ 
ticultural lines 
nothing in 
Southern Cali¬ 
fornia affords so 
much real pleas¬ 
ure as the care 
of a r.mall tropi¬ 
cal garden. Suc¬ 
cess, however is dtpendent upon a shel¬ 
tered location free from hard frosts, a 
warm and well-drained soil and an ac¬ 
quaintance on the part of the experi¬ 
menter with the native needs and 
habits of the plants he would attempt 
to grow. Tropical gardens record the cli¬ 
mate of their location better than does 
the Weather Bureau. To those familiar 
with these tender children from far, 
distant regions of tropic skies their 
life and vigor tells the story of a gen¬ 
tle, kindly climate far more convinc¬ 
ingly than any temperature tables. 

Therefore, the well-grown tropical 
tree or shrub is of great value to any 
locality that counts its climate as a 
part of its capital, or as a valued asset, 
and no other one thing, perhaps, has 
made Santa Barbara so well known as 
a place of mild climate as its fine old 
specimens of tropical vegetation. Kin- 
ton Stevens was a pioneer in this line 
and a large eugenia jambolano, with 
many other tropical trees and palms, 
tell the story of his success and are 
today living evidence of a climate mild 
and kindly. 

Interesting experiments have been 
also made at San Diego and at Los 
Angeles, where, on Brooklyn Heights, 


are, in the matter of tropical garden¬ 
ing, much behind some other much less 
favored localities. _ 

The mesa lying a few miles north 
and northeast from Pasadena, usually 
known as the Altadena highlands, pre¬ 
sents admirable conditions for experi¬ 
ments with plants and trees from the 
tropics. The soil is light, warm and 
otherwise well adapted to tropical 
growth, while the southerly exposure, 
moderate elevation, and hill protection 
from the strong, cool sea winds, give a 
warm, even summer temperature, 
without the chill that in many locali¬ 
ties, follows the setting of the sun. 
This Altadena mesa, too, is remark¬ 
ably free from hard frosts in winter, 
there being as a rule but slight fall of 
the mercury after midnight. 

One of the striking features of the 


Monstera Deliciosa. 


Tropical Horticulture 


climate of Altadena, and one that 
shows the remarkable range of horti¬ 
cultural growth, is the successful pro¬ 
duction of the apple and the orange 
side by side, and both of excellent 
quality. When we go still another 
step toward the extra tropical and 
produce the pineapple and avocado in 
the same garden with the apple and 
the pear we accomplish that which 
may be achieved in but few places in 
California or elsewhere. 

The illustrations on this page show 
two specimen plants from a garden at 
Altadena. One is a dicksonia antar- 
tica, or- New Zealand tree fern, in the 
center of a group of smaller ferns. 
The second is the monstera deliciosa 
or ceriman (a variety of philodendron) 
a fruit bearing aroid from Trinidad. 
It has been fruited in Pasadena, Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. In south 
Florida it is being grown commercially 
under the shelter of lath sheds, in the 
same way the finer sorts of pineapples 
are grown. 

The fruit of the ceriman resembles 
in shape an elongated pine cone and 
has the flavor of both the banana and 
pineapple. The specimen here shown 
has the protection of a lath structure, 
which aords it necessary shade and 
shelter from hard winds. It is about 
five years old and is now fruiting. In 
this climate there is more than a year 
between the blossom and the mature 
fruit. 

The pineapple is very easily grown 
and fruited where frosts are not too 
severe. A well-drained soil and warm, 
sunny location are necessary to suc¬ 
cess. The slips or suckers should be 
planted in May or June and should 
bear fruit in about two years from 
planting. The Porto Rico and smooth 
Cayenne seem better suited to Califor¬ 
nia conditions than others that have 
been tried. With a little extra care 
and attention very fine pineapples may 
be grown at Altadena. 

The persea gratissima or avocado 

t Continued on Page 48.j 
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WILSON’S PEAK PARK 


A Winter aad Summer Re¬ 
sort Over a Mile High— 
“Done in Two Days.” 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 
SKILLEN & SKILLEN’S 


AMONG THE 
pines, on the sum¬ 
mit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains 
are the camps of 
Mt. Wilson in the 
most rugged and 
picturesque part of 
the accessible 
rang e—j u s 11 y 
termed the Alps of 
America. The trip 
to Wilson’s Peak 
Park is one of 
the first attractions 
in point of interest 
to the Southern California visitor. It 
is done by an easy and leisurely ride 
whereby the beauties of the surround¬ 
ing scenery and of the ever-widening 
landscape below are gradually unfold¬ 
ed and opportunity given for their 
full enjoyment. Each turn of the trail, 
each new height gained, is new occa¬ 
sion for wonderment. Vistas of nobly 
wooded pathway, of deep, precipitous 
canyons, of towering peaks above and 


the valleys beyond and still beyond, 
and in the clear upper air mountains 
one hundred miles distant appear near 
at hand. 

But the ascent of Mt. Wilson, the 
noblest of the Suerra Madres, is a trip 
to be taken and not read about. 

Start at 8 a. m.. Seven miles stage 
ride to foot of mountains. Eight miles 
of grand mountain scenery from sad¬ 
dle trip up the trail. A day’s board at 
first-class hotel. Return second day at 
6 p. m. Only $5. 

Or, if tempted to linger and enjoy 
the beauties and the quiet of the camp, 
you will find excellent hotel accom¬ 
modations all the year. The rates are 
$2 a day or $10 a week. 

Some of the Things you See and Enjoy 

Majestic mountains, grand canyons 
and stately pines. 

A delicious dinner at hotel—“Mar¬ 
tin’s Camp.” 

An evening of ideal camp life in the 
mountain cabin, with a blazing log 
fire on the hearth. Games or music 
and songs. 




How You Get There. 


stretching summits beyond, are inci¬ 
dents of the ascent that can be but 
feebly suggested. 

The Scene is Matchless. 

Below is a matchless panorama that 
sweeps to the sea itself. Towns near 
and distant are descried. Orchard and 
vineyard make their clear tracery on 
the map-like expanse. Their varying 
colors give soft shadings to the nearer 
view and in the distance blend to new 
tones. Long roadways run like a seam 
athwart the valley. Still rising, and 
meeting still a change of view as of¬ 
ten as the eye looks down, it is noted 
as the summit is neared that the encir¬ 
cling hills which shut in the valley be¬ 
low no longer limit your vision. They 
are but specs and the eye beholds 


The electric lights of two great cities 
like “myriad diamonds” or “countless 
stars in an inverted heaven.” 

A good night’s rest. 

In the early morning, the “Sunrise 
Among the Alps,” or the beautiful val¬ 
ley a mile below—perhaps under a 
fleecy cloud, or bordeerd by the broad 
expanse of blue ocean beyond. 

And more than words can tell. See it 
for yourself. 

Stage Leaves Pasadena 

At 8 a. m.. Fare F0 cents to foot of 
mountain. Saddle animal over the 
trail, each way $1. 

For further information, write, 
phone or call for illustrated booklet. 
Phone Black 1156. Bassett & Ross, 
Proprietors. Office, 17 North Raymond 
avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 



A N establishment that has 
done much to advertise 
Pasadena is that of Skillen 
& Skillen, caterers, successors to 
McCament. All that McCament’s 
was Skillen & Skillen’s is—and 
more, for Skillen & Skillen have 
spent thousands of dollars in en¬ 
larging, remodeling and decorating 
until they have the finest place of 
its kind on the Pacific Coast. 


T HE candies of Skillen & 
Skillen,the catering of Skil¬ 
len & Skillen, the refresh¬ 
ment tables of Skillen & Skillen 
leave nothing to be desired. Ar¬ 
tistic, skillful, scientific, attractive, 
delicious, wholesome, pure, clean— 
every virtue epicurean appertains 
to everything bearing the Skillen & 
Skillen brand. 





ORANGES 


Oranges from Hemet 
are declared by experts 
to be the finest grown. 
No smut or scale; 
scarcely any frost; 
abundant water. Prices 
of orange land are less 
than anywhere else in 
Southern California. 


VISIT 


HEMET 


WHATEVER 
ELSE YOU DO 



When You Get There. 


Hemet has the best water in Southern California and more of it than 
any other tract. It is the only body of land now offered for sale by the orig¬ 
inal developers. The prices are less than for thoroughly watered land at any 
other point in Southern California. 

All crops do well. A man can begin to take in money in a very short 
time from such lines as hogs, poultry and potatoes. In the meantime his or¬ 
chard can be under way. Hemet gets more for her dried apricots than any 
other apricot section. 

The town of Hemet contains a good hotel, fine schools, churches, a bank, 
and all other conveniences. The lands of the Hemet Land Company sur¬ 
round the town within convenient distances, and have the finest water 
piped for domestic purposes, in addition to the irrigation supply. 

For further information about these lands and reduced fare to Hemet, 
write to P. N. Myers, General Manager Hemet Land Company. Hemet, Cal., 
or see 

F. B. BANNISTER 

315 Johnson Block, Corner Fourth and Broadway, Los Angeles. 
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The Land of Opportunities 

By HON. GEO. C. PARDEE, Governor of California. 


To one who has, 
like the writer, 
lived all his life 
under the genial 
California sun, 
who has enjoyed 
her splendid sum¬ 
mers and her 
mild winters, who 
has seen her peo- 
p 1 e increase in 
numbers from a 
half million to a million and three- 
quarters. who has seen her trans¬ 
formed from a mining country to a 
land whose natural products are more 
varied than those of almost any other 
land, who has watched, with a jealous 
eye her steady progress and her great 
and almost incomprehensible develop¬ 
ment—to such a one as this, the very 
word “California’ is one which, like 
the “sesame” of the “Arabian Nights” 
tale, opens wide the doors of a won¬ 
derful repository of wealth and human 
happiness. 

Our 850 miles of sea-coast and our 
valleys, hills and mountains stretching 


and arid land; w r here now there are 
many large and busy cities, with hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people where 
there were then but single hundreds; 
where the smoke from thousands of 
chimneys ascends towards high heaven, 
like incense from the altars in the tem¬ 
ple of industry, prosperity and pro¬ 
gress; where the hum and roar of busi¬ 
ness has displaced the silence of for¬ 
bidding solitude; where the locomo¬ 
tive’s shriek has long since drowned 
out the “wolves’ long, mournful, mid¬ 
night cry;” where, as at Riverside, ten 
thousand people, with schools, churches 
and libraries, live on thirteen thousand 
irrigated acres of what was once a 
“desert;” where, in short, man has 
fought w T ith Nature and won what 
seemed to be an impossible victory. 

California’s mines of gold, silver and 
copper are world renowned, and have 
given us the name we are so proud of— 
“The Golden State.” Our possibilities 
in that direction have, however, been 
merely touched upon by what we have 
already done. Our cattle and sheep 
industries are known to all men. Our 




Residence of W. R. Barnes, 88 N. Marengo Ave. 


eastward 200 miles to the summits of 
the mighty, snow-clad Sierras, give us 
a variety of climates and soils, all 
within the semi-tropic and temperate 
zones, such as many an empire, with 
millions of people, might well covet. 

Our resources are so great and 
varied that their mere enumeration 
seems, to one unacquainted w'ith them, 
closely verging on the impossible, and 
gives to him who listens the idea that 
he w r ho puts them into words is draw¬ 
ing strongly on his enthusiastic imag¬ 
ination. 

To tell of our millions of acres of 
forests of pine and redwood, conveys 
but little idea of our lumbering inter¬ 
ests. When one tells of a single acre 
of our standing timber measuring two 
million (2,000,000) feet of lumber, 
even the most experienced Eastern 
lumber men envy the prolific imagina¬ 
tion of him who tells the tale. And the 
recital of the fact that a large propor¬ 
tion of our trees measure twelve—yes, 
fifteen—feet in diameter, and that 
many, very many, are still larger, 
causes him who is unacquainted with 
our forests, politely to clear his throat 
as he listens, with ill-concealed skep¬ 
ticism, to what appears to be a “Cali¬ 
fornia lie.” 

California, south of the Tehachapi 
mountains, has proven what water, 
wedded to a “desert” will produce. It 
is estimated that this comparatively 
small part of California will send out 
this year thirty thousand carloads of 
oranges alone. That means millions of 
dollars to a country where twenty years 
ago the cactus, the rattlesnake, the 
coyote and the jackrabbit disputed with 
a few sheep and fewer cattle for the 
scanty herbage of an inhospitable, dry 


timber and lumber interests have been 
spoken of. With all that has been 
brought forward to California’s credit, 
can it be said that we build too high 
our hopes upon the greatness of her 
magnificent future? 

Our 850 miles of sea coast, with the 
great bays of San Francisco, San Diego 
and Humboldt, with San Pedro harbor 
already thronged with shipping, and 
the magnificent San Francisco bay, 
through its Golden Gate, reaching out 
to the great Pacific, over which is al¬ 
ready beginning to ebb and flow the 
commerce that the five hundred million 
people of the Orient will demand of 
us—is it predicting too much to say 
that California, where men and women 
can work, unoppressed by summer’s 
heat or winter’s cold, twelve months in 
every year; with cheap power from the 
oil that underlies so much of our ter¬ 
ritory, and the myriad streams that, 
dashing down our mountain sides, are 
crying to be harnessed—is it prophesy¬ 
ing too much, I ask, to predict that 
California will, one day, in addition to 
her almost incredible natural resources, 
become one of the greatest manufac¬ 
turing States of this Union? 

It will not be many years—our chil¬ 
dren will see the day—when California 
will be the greatest State in all this 
Union. Her territory is an empire. 
Her possibilities are unthought of. To 
her will come, across the great Pacific, 
the “wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 
And from her looms, her factories, her 
mines, her forests, her fields, her or¬ 
chards, her mountains, her lakes and 
rivers will flow a stream of wealth that 
will make her the chosen field of many 
Jasons searching for the Golden Fleece. 




The above cut shows an interior view of 


IVES & WARREN’S 
Undertaking Parlors 

43 West Colorado Street 


One of the most artistic and conveniently arranged estab¬ 
lishments on the coast. In connection with their general 
undertaking business, they also do cremating and furnish a 
splendidly equipped Red Cross ambulance. These gentlemen 
have had marked success in their chosen profession, which 
is due to their skill and the high esteem in which they are 
held by the general public. 


O. M. ADAMS ARTHUR BUSH STEVENS 


LEWIS H. TURNER 


ADAMS, TURNER AND 
STEVENS COMPANY 
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UNDERTAKING 
EMBALM ING 
C REM ATIN G 
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Lady Undertaker 
Always in Attendance 


PROPRIETORS OF 
THE RED CROSS 
A M RU LANCE 
WHICH ,SON (ALL 
DAY OR NIGHT 


95 Norih Raymond Ave. 


TELEPHONES 


SUNSET MAIN 95 
HOME 95 :: :: :: 
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South Pasadena Osteopathic Sanatorium 


West View of the Sanatorium, 


and Pacific 
School of 
Osteopathy 


Recognizing the inestimable advantages of a co-operation with na¬ 
ture, the Sanatorium has been located in South Pasadena. The 
choice has proven most fortuitious. Nestled in the foothills of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, the little city in the valley is sheltered 
by gentle mountain slopes, protected from the ocean breeze with its 
attendant dampness and fog, and virtually free from the wide, daily 
variation in temperature felt in Los Angeles. The surrounding 
country is the Southern California of the poet, the enthusiast or the 
dreamer. An electric road winds through a valley of unsurpassed 
beauty. The hillsides are covered with verdure and bloom. Two 
electric and three steam railways bring South Pasadena into almost 
instant connection with Pasadena and Los Angeles, whose unique 
and beautiful homes, splendid institutions and manifold attractions 
are of world-wide renown. From an architectural point of view, 
the Sanatorium satisfies the most aesthetic eye. Well kept lawns 



and fine old trees add to the homelike appearance of the place. 
Within, every detail has been consulted with a view to comfort and 
modern convenience. Every room is an outside room—sunny, com¬ 
modious and charmingly furnished. Each is steam heated, lighted 
by electricity and connected with the office by electric bells. The 
table service and cuisine are excellent, and the up-to-date equip¬ 
ment of the kitchens make it possible to cater to any form of pre¬ 
scribed diet. The laboratories of the Sanatorium are an especial 
feature. All modern appliances and delicately constructed instru¬ 
ments aid the physicians in charge. The hundreds of thousands of 
cases successfully treated by the osteopathic physicians are the elo¬ 
quent testimonials of the merits of this system. The possibility of 
obtaining perfect rest and freedom from care, at the Osteopathic 
Sanatorium, is one of its chief claims. This Sanatorium is open to 
the patients of any licensed physician. The patients may have the 
benefit of the institution and receive treatment from their own phy¬ 
sician, if desired. We have a competent staff of licensed osteo¬ 
pathic physicians. The rates for room, board, general nursing, and 
baths are $12 to $25 per week, or $45 to $100 per month. The Sana¬ 
torium is under the personal supervision of Dr. D. L. Tasker. When 
writing for information address: DR. D. L. TASKER, Director, 

Los Angeles Address, South Pasadena, California. 

414-417 Grant Bldg. A. J. PLOWMAN, Manager, 

A Bit of Natural Scenery Near the Sanatorium. Phones—Home 1277; Sunset, James 8086. Phone Sub. 15. 


THE FRANK C. PLATT COMPANY TRACT 
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NORTHEAST PASADENA 


On 80-foot Lake Avenue—the longest, widest and 
best avenue in the city—extending from 
the southern city limits to the 
mountains on the north 

These lots are placed on the 
market at half the regular price 

In order to close out the entire tract by May 1st, we 
will sell 40 lots at $175 to $275; 10 lots at $400 
to $500 for large corners; $100 to $200 cash, 
balance by the month; 5 per cent; off for 
cash. Lake Vineyard water piped on 
each lot. Full bearing fruit trees 
(10 to 20), on each lot. 

Call or write at once 

Frank C. Platt Co. 

23 South Raymond Aye. Pasadena, Cal. 

Ranches, Residences and Business Propositions 

For Sale.Houses For Rent. 

Have you Money to Loan? 
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By REV. STEPHEN G. EMERSON. 


Pasadena is 
known pre-emi¬ 
nently as a city of 
beautiful homes. 
For her size, no city 
in America excels 
her. Her Italian 


will have much to do with that of Ha¬ 
waii, Samoa, Tahiti, New Caledonia, 
New Guinea, China, Japan and Si¬ 
beria. 

Here, in this favored spot, is to be 
the wondrous change, the ingathering 


The local transactions in real estate 
during the past few years have not 
been speculative to any extent, but 
mainly confined to buying and selling 
for purposes of improvement. Busi¬ 
ness property (unimproved) may be 
quoted at $200 to $500 per front foot; 
while residence lots are worth from ^ 
to $80 per front foot, according to loca¬ 


The table given below of tempera¬ 
ture readings in Pasadena for twelve 
months illustrates the equableness of 
the climate. 

The noticeable feature of this table 
is the small variation between the av¬ 
erage temperature of the coldest and 
warmest months and the slightly vary¬ 
ing average range, which is the great- 


climate,, her lus¬ 
cious fruits, her 
never-fading flow¬ 
ers, her life-im¬ 
parting atmos¬ 
phere, her matchless scenery, her in¬ 
stitutions of learning, her churches, her 
people led here from different States 
and climes—O, Cicero, Virgil, who is 
equal to such themes? 

If she is all this now, what will 
Greater Pasadena be when our sister 
towns join with her so that she may 
own her own water supply, electricity 
and gas plants? When all her streets 
are paved and curbed, and sewered, 
and beautified ? When telephone and 
telegraph wires are underground? 
When there are many small and large 
parks and other things which a pro¬ 
gressive people and Council will plan? 
Only time can tell. 

Did you think you were coming to 
the jumping off place when you left the 
East and came to California? You 
were mistaken. You have come to the 
front door of America. Look out upon 
the Orient. What a view! Some of 
us may yet live to see the Pacific 
Ocean alive with as many steamers 
as the Atlantic. William Seward’s 
prophecy in Congress in 1852 is com¬ 
ing true—the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its islands, and the vast regions beyond 
will become the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great hereafter. 

Louis Kergeshner’s prophecy of 
years ago may yet be fulfilled—that in 
1925 real estate upon the Pacific Ocean 
will sell higher per square foot than 
by the acre upon the waters of the 
Atlantic. If not in 1925 then not for 


many years will; the fulfillment of this 
prophecy be regarded as a isionary. 

If these things be true, then our 
schools and colleges, our churches, our 
homes, which are making this civiliza¬ 
tion, have a great responsibility upon 
them. A great door and effectual is 
open to us. Talk of Pentecost, and 
people of every clime — what have we 
here? The Golden Gate is the Gate¬ 
way of the Nations. Our civilization 
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of people, the arena of big events, the 
opportunity and the battle ground. 
On this Western shore there is room 
for man’s greatest and best endeavors. 

Who will interpret the signs of the 
times? Who will be equal to our 
destiny? 


tion. Suburban lots may be had at 
very moderate prices, and offer excel¬ 
lent building sites. Unimproved acre¬ 
age near Pasadena commands from 
$150 to $300; highly cultivated orchards 
from $300 to $1,000 per acre, latter being 
the price for the best orange groves. 


est in the warmest months. The aver¬ 
age humidity of all observations of the 
past two years when the thermometer 
has registered 90 degrees or above has 
been below 40 per cent, giving our hot 
weather a pleasant dryness. 


Max. 


Min, 


Mean 


Ranee 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Year. 


82.0 

77.0 

85.0 

88.0 

87.5 
91.0 

89.5 
95-5 

91.5 

83.5 
79.0 
81.0 

858 


35.o 

34- 5 
30 5 

34.0 
40.0 
45-5 
47-5 
49 5 
45 o 
39-5 

35- 5 
.54 o 


39 2 


56.2 

53- 6 
51.0 
57-o 

61.8 

65.2 

69.8 
70.6 
63-5 
59 7 

54- 5 
54-3 

59-8 


Summer is a misnomer for our 
warmer months, for it is a period of 
delightfully cool nights, cloudless skies, 
days rarely uncomfortably warm, never 
muggy and always blessed with a 
balmy sea zephyr. Not but once dur¬ 
ing the past summer did the actual 
temperature rise above 100 degrees, 
and at 90 degrees it felt less warm than 
75 degrees on the Atlantic coast. 

Sometimes the winter season begins 
in Southern California with a warm 
rain in November, following a slight 
shower or two in October; but the 
four or five winter months, beginning 
with November and ending with March, 
bring the moisture that awakens the 
land to new life. The rain falls 
throughout these months at irregular 
intervals, with long stretches of bri<? 
warm sunshine between. The total 
precipitation in Los Angeles County 
varies considerably year by year, but 
it is never great enough to make out- 
of-door life unpleasant for any period. 

Although Pasadena offers a summer 
climate that to the easterner seems 
nothing less than delightful, yet it is 
as a winter home that the city is most 
popular; and thousands upon thou¬ 
sands forsake their snow-bound homes 
to take up a temporary abiding place 
in a spot that is semi-tropical—where 
the sun shines and the air is pure— 
where it is “Summer all Winter.” 
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HARVARD SCHOOL (Military), Los Angeles, Cal. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, A. B., Head Master. 

Ten-Acre Campus. Send fo. Illustrated Catalogue. 


Capital, - $100,000 
Capital and 
Surplus, $130,000 


UNION SAVINGS BANK 


Total As sets, 

$1,175,000 


Colorado Street and 
Raymond Avenue 
Pasadena 
California 



Officers and 
Directors 

Robt. Eason, President 
C. W. Smith, Vice-Prest 
W. M. Eaj*on, Cashier 
Dr. Norman Bridge 
B. F. Ball 


G eneral banking 

Savings - Banking. 
Accounts Received 
Subject to Check.Inter¬ 
est Paid on Deposits. 

Money Loaned on Choice 
Real Estate...High-Grade 
Bonds Bought and Sold 
.New Business Will Re¬ 
ceive Courteous Attention 


Safe Deposit Boxes 

in Modern Steel Vault 
For Rent at Moderate 
Rates — Offering the 
Greatest Convenience 
with the Utmost Se¬ 
curity . 
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By F. F. ROWLAND, M. D., Health Officer. 



It would seem al¬ 
most superfluous 
to again commend 
Pasadena for the 
salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate, for the sani¬ 
tary a d v a n t ages 
and delights aris¬ 
ing from its loca¬ 
tion. but in reality 
it is not so. Pasa¬ 
dena is widely 
known for a city of its moderate, not 
to say small size, but the fact remains 
that to hundreds of thousands of our 
own countrymen even, Pasadena is a 
name and a spot on the map, very 
much, perhaps, as Tampa or Pass Chris¬ 
tian may be to some of us. And, frank¬ 
ly, the advantages of our city to the 
nealth-seeker, and the delights it holds 
in store for the well man, are far too 
great for any well-wisher of his race to 
remain silent about them. If by speak¬ 
ing of these things we possibly do good 
to our city and ourselves, we do far 
more good to those who are induced to 
enjoy with us the benefits of residence 
here, for these benefits are great. 

Like many other blessings, however, 
they may be accepted by their recip¬ 
ients so much as a matter of course 
that their value may be partly or even 
wholly overlooked. Some of them, 
again, are so gradual in their effect or 
so silent in their working that only the 
thoughtful observer or the trained 
physician will recognize them for the 
advantages they are. 

Even to such a one, conversant with 
the purity of the air, the glow of our 
sunshine, the evenness of our temper¬ 
ature, the sanitary character of our 
soil, the splendid drainage of our en¬ 
tire vicinity—even to such a one, the 
comparison of the health statistics of 
our city with those of other places will 
reveal some "leasani surprises. 

The average inhabitant of Pasadena 
is so comfortable in his physical be¬ 
ing, that he realizes that his home is a 
health-resort only by seeing on its 
streets those who evidently are seeking 
that of which he already stands pos¬ 
sessed, or by conversing with them. 

By such conversation and by obser¬ 
vation he becomes convinced that one 
great benefit that Pasadena bestows 
upon many of its visitors is, almost in¬ 
sensibly to themselves, to lead them to 
change many of their habits of life. 
For instance, a thing very commonly 
noticed, less and less dependence on 
artificial heat. In the east and north 
when the thermometer falls below sev¬ 
enty degrees in the house, there is im¬ 
mediate talk of a furnace fire, and 
when the thermometer descends to 
3 ixty-five degrees the fire is built. 
What is the result? The evident re¬ 
sult is warmth. The unseen result is 
that inside the closed windows the 
whole family is breathing that com¬ 
plex poison, heated house dust. Now, 
a reversal of this unhealthful condition 
is brought about in many families, 
with no thought on their part of the 
poisonous germs they are avoiding by 
a better ventilated and a less heated 
house. After a year’s residence in 
Southern California, a family or a per¬ 
son has become acclimated. Sixty-five 
or sixty degrees or less even, does not 
drive one to the furnace, the windows 
are not closed, but One smilingly re¬ 
marks, “A little cool this morning. 
Refreshing, isn’t it?” That is the ap¬ 
parent result, an ability to bear a lower 
temperature than formerly without re¬ 
course to artificial heat. The invisible 
result is that the lungs are having far 
more of oxygen, far less of microbe¬ 
laden air. Minute by minute, hour by 
hour, year by year, the inhalation of 
pure air works out its cumulative and 
beneficial effect, largely without the 
thought of the person benefited. The 
same thing is true of exercise. The 
man, who in the east limits his winter 
exercise to a hasty walk from his 
closed and heated house to the closed 
and heated car of the elevated train, 
here is led out by the charming days to 
walks and rides longer than he real¬ 


izes. He receives the benefit of his ex¬ 
ercise, while he is thinking of the scen¬ 
ery. He breathes, digests, lives better, 
while viewing the old missions, or ex¬ 
ploring a canyon or planting oranges. 

Probably one of the most striking 
features of Pasadena from a health 
officer’s view is the almost entire lack 
of any evidence among the mortuary 
records of deaths among infants and 
children from cholera infantum and 
kindred diseases. Typhoid fever oc¬ 
curs but rarely and nearly always at a 
season when its victims have returned 
from a sojourn in the east, or possibly 
from an outing in the mountains or at 
the seashore where proper hygienic 
precautions have not been observed in 
the camp life. The taking of enteric 
fevers is an utter impossibility by 
drinking the water which is supplied to 
the citizens of Pasadena by the two lo¬ 
cal water companies, since it is taken 
from subterranean tunnels driven into 
and under the very mountains them¬ 
selves, over which no city, town or vil¬ 
lage pours out its filth and disease la¬ 
den sewage to be a menace to the 
health, peace and comfort of either its 
own people or its contiguous neigh¬ 
bors. Then, too, the water supply is 
not contaminated and never will be by 
the same causes which deteriorate the 
water supply of agricultural districts 
in most parts of our country. Every 
person who reads this article living in 
the agricultural sections of our land 
will recall the conditions liable to exist 
in creeks and rivers running through 
farm lands in the winter saeson after a 
fall of snow, or heavy rain—how the 
filth on the surface of the frozen 
ground is carried in solution into the 
streams which supply cities and towns 
along their banks with water for do¬ 
mestic purposes. On account of the 
peculiar natural situation of our city 
we get our water from the mountains 
by gravity It is stored in large distri¬ 
buting reservoirs that are covered with 
roofs to protect it from dust and sur¬ 
rounded by a wire netting to keep out 
vermin and other offending matter. 

Our sewer system is on a par with 
the best of any other place either in 
America or in foreign countries. I 
cannot more than hint at this most 
valuable asset in our civic life. Nearly 
five miles away toward the sea Pasa¬ 
dena owns a farm of above 300 acres, 
every part of which is composed of a 
rich alluvial soil, unsurpassed for its 
natural fertility to which is added the 
sewage of the city which like the 
snows on our mountain tops melt un¬ 
der the influence of our vernal sun, run 
down and disappear almost unobserv¬ 
ed. So does the waste pouring in a 
continual stream return to the earth to 
fructify it and verily make it “blossom 
as a rose,” becoming a source of profit 
as well as a most unique and economi¬ 
cal way to dispose of a product which 
to most cities is not only a source of 
great expense but a menace to the 
public health. It need not be mention¬ 
ed that such a method for the disposal 
of matters deleterious to health, com¬ 
fort and happiness of a community 
must possess the climatic conditions, 
soil and fortunate position as Pasa¬ 
dena to obtain the best results. 

So long as the love of nature stirs in 
human hearts and men seek to prolong 
their lives by calling into requisition 
that most potent of all remedies—the 
“Vis Medicatrix Naturae”—Pasadena 
will remain in the field conquering and 
to conquer. Meanwhile, she will join 
with all of every place in California in 
singing the praises and delights of a 
life in this most favored clime if they 
possess her merits and virtues. It is 
for this the Tournament of Roses is 
given, to intensify by compar son whai 
we enjoy here at a season of the year 
which to most people is suggestive of 
all the discomforts attending the rig¬ 
ors of their homes beyond the moun¬ 
tains where nature is only kind to the 
sick and feeble by calling forth greater 
efforts to supplement her too frequent 
attempts to remind them that the 
struggle for existence is greater than 
here. 


T HE pretty little candy shop just 
opened by K. P. Legakes at 
46 East Colorado street, 
shows what industry and in¬ 
telligence will do. One year 
ago Mr. Legakes, who is a Greek, came 
to Pasadena from Boston. Mass., and 
opened a candy shop just west of the 
postoffice on Colorado street. Although 
he scarcely knew the English language 
and had great difficulty in making 
himself understood, and though there 
were competitors in the same line of 
business to make it harder for him to 
get a footing, yet he managed to build 
up a trade that kept increasing until 
the old quarters became too small for 


it and the move was made to the larger 
place. The new shop is an attractive 
place to have a glass of soda, a dish of 
ice cream or to buy a box of candy. 
The front is in white and gold. The 
new soda water fountain is all in white 
with gold trimmings, as are the long 
show cases with their appetizing dis¬ 
play of sweets. The ice cream parlor is 
in rose and green. The walls are hung 
in rose paper and the floor is carpet¬ 
ed in green. There are twelve tables 
of the most modern make, the new 
burnished steel, with chairs to match. 

One thing that makes the parlor at¬ 
tractive to patrons is the piano that al¬ 
ways stands rdady for the musicians. 



$25,000 Free Methodist College now being built on that part of the 
Pasadena Villa Tract sold by us to Ralph Rogers 

Sixteen residences and a $25,000 Methodist College are being built on that part 
of the Pasadena Villa Tract sold by us to Ralph Rogers, and six residences on 
the south side, making a total of 23 buildings since last January. Remember, 
when we started the sale of the Pasadena Villa Tract, people had to ride in 
vehicles from Eastlake Park, and then in flatcars, but now the passen¬ 
gers sit in luxurious cars, on plush seats, as the cars rush with lightning 
speed over the three electric railways which now run through the Pasadena 
Villa Tract. Plenty of pure soft water, a fertile soil and fine climate. The 
Pasadena Villa Tract has a better car service than any other suburb of Los 
Angeles, and with the building of the great four-track system it will be simply 
superb. Three electric car lines now running through, and two more soon will, 
cars often running one minute apart. 

Twenty-five years ago Pasadena was a sheep pasture. What a grand 
transformation has been wrought! It is today the finest all-year-round resi¬ 
dence section in the world. A similar change will take place at the Pasadena 
Villa Tract, which is three miles nearer Los Angeles’ business center 

ONLY $90 PER LOT 5 00 $4.00 A MONTH 

We are selling quarter-acre Pasadena Villa Tract lots for $4 down and $4 
per month until paid for; no interest, no taxes. Our lots are unquestionably a 
good investment. We are now selling at $90, but the price will soon be raised 
to $150. The new Pasadena Short Line, the Monrovia and Alhambra electric 
railways now run from our tract to the business center of Los Angeles in 
only fifteen minutes. Such rapid transit is bound to make our quarter-acre 
villa lots soon sell for over $300. Two more electric lines will soon run through 
the tract. We guarantee 25 per cent increase. For $4 down and $4 per month 
until paid for we will sell a regular Pasadena Villa Tract lot, full size, 
50x150 feet, facing on 80-ft. avenue, subject to the following guarantee from us: 

If at the expiration of one year from purchase this $90 lot is not worth $112.50— 
or 25 per cent increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will 
then be selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money paid us, with 6 
per cent interest additional. If the purchaser should die at any time before 
payments have been completed we will give to his heirs a deed of the lot with¬ 
out further cost. If he should lose employment, or be sick, he will not forfeit 

Among our purchasers are the following leading citizens: H. E. Hunting- 
ton, vice-president of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co.; L. T. Garnsey, presi¬ 
dent of the Los Angeles and Redondo Ry. Co.; W. H. Carlson, ex-U. S. Special 
Commissioner of Railroads of Cuba; Baird Bros., wholesale commission mer¬ 
chants; J. G. Estudillo, ex-State Treasurer of California; F. H. Dixon, ex- 
State Harbor Commissioner; Dr. William Dodge, Dr. J. E. Cowles, and oth¬ 
ers. References: Hon. M. P. Snyder, Mayor of Los Angeles; State Bank and 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, and our many satisfied customers. 

For further information, maps, etc., address 

CARLSON INVESTMENT CO., los S a°n U g T e H l is, °c A a D l WAY 
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OUR BANKING INTERESTS 


N addition to the magni¬ 
tude of the business 
blocks and the architec¬ 
tural grandeur of the 
mansions of the city, the 
financial stability of Pas¬ 
adena is illustrated by 
the character of its 

banks. Occupying the 

most prominent corners 
of the business center of 
city the banks are built 
upon modern styles of 
safety and attractiveness 
The Union Savings Bank at the 
northeast corner of Colorado and Ray¬ 
mond is a three-story pressed brick 

block built by its stockholders. Its 

steel vaults are of unusual solidity. 
On the opposite corner is the Pasadena 
National Bank, which under the alert 
management has expanded its quarters 
in the Masonic Temple Block, until 
they are complete and luxurious. New 
steel teller cages were put in this bank 
a few months ago as they were in the 
First National Bank in its three-story 
building at the corner of Fair Oaks 
avenue and Colorado street. Although 
the First National Bank lost its be¬ 
loved president, P. M. Green, during 
the past year its corps of experienced 
officers and employes have carried 
forward the work of this institution 
with unusual conservatism wi+h A. 


R. Metcalfe, Esq., the popular attor¬ 
ney at the head. Adjoining this bank 
is the new Pasadena Savings, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, which is 
leaping into popularity with almost 
phenomenal speed. On the southeast 
corner is the old reliable State bank 
the San Gabriel Valley Bank, whose 
management is of the safest and care- 
fulest kind. The officers of all these 
banks are synonymous with character 
and responsibility. 

As may be seen by the large adver¬ 
tisements of these financial institu¬ 
tions elsewhere in this issue, and 
which may be studied with interest, 
the Pasadena banks have today on 
deposit over $4,800,000 or about $350 
for every man, woman and child in 
Pasadena and contiguous territory 
which trades and deposits here. Two 
of these institutions have over a mil¬ 
lion each on deposit. 

Thus Pasadena is a moneyed town. 
Its banks fully meet the demands of 
the business community. They are 
progressive and liberal, yet conserva¬ 
tive. Their public spirited policy in 
promoting the upbuilding of the com¬ 
munity has made them favored with¬ 
out the prejudice which attaches to 
banks in some sections of the country. 
Pasadena is proud of her banks, and 
they truly index the financial condi¬ 
tion of the community. 




TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
Corner Franklin and New High Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 


D. C. Casterline T*1M° and Liver v stables 



STRICTLY 

FIRST-CLASS 


160 East 
Colorado St 


TELEPHONE 
MAIN 66 


Pasadena 

California 



General Real Estate, Insurance 
and Investment. 


Brokers 


ALT ADEN A PROPERTY A SPECIALTY 


Four miles from Pasadena on mesa at foot hills; altitude 1.200 to 1,500 
feet; finest climate in the world; rapid railway service on Mount Lowe 
electric line. Desirable residential sites and ranches at reasonable prices. 


PASADENA CITY LOTS AND HOMES FOR SALE. 


26 South Raymond Avenue 


Pasadena, Calif irnia 


w. w BENEDICT 

NOTARY PUBLIC 

W G. BENEDICT 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Residence Phone Red 2603 
Office Phone ked 2922 


Bargains in Residence Property, Business Property, Orange Groves 
Fruit Ranches, Unimproved Lands, Etc., Etc. 


W, G. BENEDICT & SON 

Real Estate and Investment Brokers 

Fire Insurance. Bonds Bought and Sold. Mortgages. Rent Houses, 
Manage Properties, Collect Rents and Pay Taxes for Non-Residents. 

20 NORTH RAYMOND AVENUE PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


A HOME 

New, ten-room dwelling, having every 
known convenience, combined with 
the highest grade of workmanship 
and materials; on a large lot in beau¬ 
tiful “Ford Place”—the choicest loca¬ 
tion in California. For price and terms 
better call on us at once. Immediate 
possession given. 

AN INVESTMENT 

A business corner well improved, now 
rented for $1800 a year. Quick sale 
price, $12,000. A good net 12 per cent. 

A LOT 

One on South Orange Grove and one 
on East Colorado — both excellent 
properties at a price which will in¬ 
terest you. 

Walter Morrow 

19 North Rayin'*! 

STOP! READ!! ACT!!! 

If you wish to buy a Home, a Lot or a Ranch in Pasadena or vicinity, 
or if you wish to rent a Property, you will get full value for your 
money by calling upon or writing to- 

C. L. LAWRENCE 

Real Estate and Insurance 

OFFICE PHONE RED 2291 RESIDENCE PHONE RED 1391 

31 EAST COLORADO STREET, PASADENA 


EDWARD E. LONGLEY 

SPECIAL AGENT 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

OF NEW YORK 
OFFICES : 

136 EAST COLORADO STREET, PASADENA 
318 BRADBURY BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 

“The best Company is the Company which does the most good.” 

C. P. ALLEN’S PAINT STORE 

GLASS PAINTS VARNISHES 

136 East Colorado Street Pasadena 


H L. ELSWORTH S. W. UPTON D M. RENTON 

ELLSWORTH & CO., General Contractors 

Estimates given on all kinds of Carpenters’, Cabinet, Jobbing, Cement, Brick 
aud Plastering work. The Prices will be Right and the 
Work First-Class. Give us a call. 

Telephone Black 2135 PASADENA, CAL. Res. 399 S. Los Robles 

Pure Distilled WATER 
Ideal For Table Use 

Telephone Red 161 




Company 

d Avenue. 
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Pasadena’s 
Water Supply 



Not the least of Pasadena’s 
many blessings is her water sup¬ 
ply. The primary source of supply 
is the snows of the Sierras, 
though, of course, the winter 
rains feed the mountain streams 
to some extent. 

Ernest B. Hoag, of Throop Bi¬ 
ological Laboratory, says: 

“There are few cities which 
have such excellent drinking wa¬ 
ter as Pasadena. Bacteriological 
tests have not indicated any 
danger from typhoid, but on the 
contrary show it to be first- 
class drinking water.” This re¬ 
port was confirmed by the late 
Dr. E. W. Claypole, Professor of 
Natural Science at Throop Poly¬ 
technic Institute, in an analysis 
made by him. 

This water is developed, stored 
and distributed by several com¬ 
panies, the principal systems be¬ 
ing those of the Pasadena Lake 
Vineyard Land and Water Com¬ 
pany and the Pasadena Land 
and Water Company, the former 
supplying mainly what is known 
as Pasadena’s East Side, the lat¬ 
ter serving the West Side. These 
companies are separate and dis¬ 
tinct corporations, but are to a 
large extent co-operative. They 
own, control and operate jointly 
certain water bearing lands and 
water rights as well as some 
constructed works. 

THE WEST SIDE COMPANY. 



The property of the Pasadena 
Land and Water Company con¬ 
sists of an undivided three- 
tenths interest in 379 acres of 
water bearing land and all wa¬ 
ter, developed and undeveloped, 
together with tunnels, submerg¬ 
ed dam and other works. Also, 
60 acres of water bearing land 
with water, water rights, sub¬ 
merged dam ar»d pumping plant 
at Corral Springs, and another 
pumping plant consisting of two 
Worthington compound pumps 
and appurtenances. (Daily ca¬ 
pacity of this plant 2,000,000 gal¬ 
lons.) Also, a three-tenths in¬ 
terest in the new compressed air 
pumping plantat Devil’s Gate, de¬ 
scribed further on in this article. 


DeviPs Gate, Where the Pasadena Lake Vineyard Land and Water Co. Gets its Principal Supply. 


The company also owns all 
the water and water rights at 
well and tunnel near the cor¬ 
ner of Bradford street and 
Grand ayenue. Water devel¬ 
oped at thfs p*bJnt, 10 to 12 
miner’s inches. Also, exten¬ 
sive water and water rights 
in the Arroyo Seco. On this 
land there is water very near 
the surface, and by a system 
of connecting wells a reason¬ 
able amount of water can be 
developed. 

Also, about 25 acres of wa¬ 
ter bearing land in the San 


Pasqual Tract, Raymond Ad¬ 
dition. Also, two covered and 
cemented reservoirs; one at 
the summit of Orange Grove 
avenue, with a capacity of 
4 ^J),000 gallons, and one in 
the V city of South Pasadena, 
with a capacity of 1.000.000. 

The company also owns an 
undivided five-twentieths in¬ 
terest in the “Lowery” reser¬ 
voir site, in Rancho La Can¬ 
ada. This property can be 
utilized for storage purposes, 
and a capacity of 2,000,000 
gallons obtained by the con¬ 


struction of a dam across a 
narrow ravine. 

About 30 miles of pipe lines 
are comprised in its distrib¬ 
uting system. 

The total cost of the plant 
from Dec. 1873, to Nov. 22, 
1903, is as follows: Reser¬ 
voirs, $31,436.09; pipe lines, 
$110,218.00; water and water 
rights, $83,579.25; submerged 
dam at Corral Springs, $5,215,- 
79; sub. dam at Devil’s Gate, 
three-tenths, $2,368.92; pump¬ 
ing plant, $22,088.08; meters, 
$12,589.78; tool house and of- 







flee, $588.15; total, $268,084.06. 
The amount expended for wa¬ 
ter development, extension of 
pipe lines, etc., for the past five 
years has averaged more than 
$10,000 per year. 

THE EAST SIDE COMPANY. 

The first important transaction 
of the Lake Vineyard Land and 
Water Company was the levying 
of an assessment March 23, 1888, 
in order to redeem certain prop- 
rties and acquire title thereto at 
an expense of $10,287.47, thus se¬ 
curing to the company valuable 
water bearing lands. 

The two companies then de¬ 
cided to supplant the old open 
ditch by laying a 22-inch steel 
main, thus delivering the water 
into the reservoirs after passing 
through sand-boxes and fine wire 
netting, as pure as at its source. 
A tunnel was then run 438 feet 
through solid rock and the 22- 
inch main extended through it, 
thus placing it beyond the possi¬ 
bility of ever being washed 
away by freshets. 

After the completion of this 
dry tunnel, another contract was 
entered into for the tunneling of 
the Flutter Wheel Springs hill 
without delay. This was done 
extensively and two wells were 
sunk. 

The success in the development 
of the water supply by these tun¬ 
nels and wells was so satisfac¬ 
tory that the companies resolved 
to continue the good work. The 
companies then purchased the 
Richardson Springs hill and ran 
a tunnel through it. Another 
tunnel, called the Wilson Springs 
tunnel, was driven into this hill 
about 500 feet. The waters 
from this and the Richardson 
Springs tunnel are received into 
sand-boxes through which they 
pass into the 22-inch main. 
Air shafts have been sunk for 
ventilation. 

JOINT DEVELOPMENT WORK 

Having thus far, by tunnelling 
and otherwise, secured a very 
large accession to the water sup¬ 
ply, the next thing was to save 
and store it so as to reserve it 
against the time when the de- 


Vista of 

Submerged Dam 
and Pumping Station, 
Pasadena Land and 
Water Company. 
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mand was greatest. In September of 
1897 this work was begun jointly by 
the companies by digging a trench 
from the east to the west side of the 
arroyo, above Devil’s Gate. Into this 
trench a solid bed of stone and cement, 
eight feet wide was laid and raised to 
a height of four feet above the channel 
of the arroyo, to which eight feet more 
was added the following year. The 
large amount of water this submerged 
dam will hold back, of the winter rains 


ated at the corner of Yolo avenue and 
Mountain street, was repaired, cement¬ 
ed and covered at an expense of $20.- 
000. Reservoir No. 2 was likewise re¬ 
constructed at a cost of over $42,000, 
and is the largest cemented reservoir 
in California, with a capacity of 21,- 
000,000 gallons. 

THE COMPRESSED AIR PLANT. 

The last, though not the least of the 
means adopted by the companies in the 



Residence of Chas. P. Williams, Buena Vista Street. Corner 
of Meridian, South Pasadena. 


and flow from the mountains, spread¬ 
ing over a large area, percolating 
through the sand and gravel as 
through a filter, finds its way into the 
companies’ tunnels. 

In order to secure the water that 
might not find its way into the tunnels, 
a well was sunk a short distance west 
of the sand-box at the Flutter Wheel 
Springs tunnel to a depth of 40 feet 
below the level of the tunnel, and a 
drift of 50 feet cut to act as a reser¬ 
voir to keep the well supplied. Another 
well is situated at the south end of 


development of the water supply, was 
the installing of a compressed air 
pump and plant, for the purpose of 
forcing the water in certain wells into 
the tunnels. It consists of a 100 horse 
power Bonus high pressure water tube 
boiler, with full front, smoke stack and 
fixtures, and close beside it a Leyner 
tandem compound steam and two- 
stage air compressor, all enclosed in a 
substantial fire-proof stone building 
with corrugated iron roof and metallic 
doors and shutters. 

This “pump” is described by one of 



Residence of Thomas C. Hoag, 182 South Los Robles Avenue. 


the Dry tunnel, and was sunk about 
50 feet, and a tunnel run a short dis¬ 
tance from it underneath the arroyo. 

MORE DEVELOPMENT AND IM¬ 
PROVEMENT. 

In April, 1898, the Lake Vineyard Co. 
purchased about six acres of water 
bearing lands adjoining reservoir No. 
1. A well was sunk to a depth of 163 
feet, with a flow of about 28 inches of 
water. In another well, sunk on an ad¬ 
joining five acres purchased for the 
purpose, water was struck at a depth 
of 154 feet. Pumping plants were con¬ 
structed at both of these wells. 

With an abundant supply of water 
from the tunnels, a 22-inch main hav¬ 
ing been laid to convey it pure and un¬ 
contaminated, the next thing to be 
considered was ample and clean stor¬ 
age reservoirs for its reception. These 
were provided. Reservoir No. 1, situ- 


the engineering men as a “high pres¬ 
sure steam plant run condensing.” Its 
object is to raise to the level of 
the tunnel water from the bottoms 
of two wells nearly a mile to the north¬ 
east. The object of locating the plant 
so far from the wells it is intended to 
operate is “that the compound con¬ 
densing engine at the mouth of the 
tunnel may get the natural flow of the 
water to apply on the condenser.” 

The cost of this plant, exclusive of 
the building in which it is placed, is 
about $10,000. 

An approximate estimate of the cost 
of all the joint work of the companies 
would be about $70,000, the expense be¬ 
ing borne jointly by both companies in 
the proportion of seven-tenths and 
three-tenths. 

These two companies have 3900 do¬ 
mestic and irrigating connections, and 
during the past year 559 permits foi 
connections were issued. 




“Dependable furniture at a fair price.” 


“ All goods marked in plain figures .” 


WfHEN you purchase any article from our store you do so with the 
** full knowledge that you are receiving the most 

Perfect Furniture 


obtainable. We have one 
of the largest assortments 
of truly good Furniture 
on the coast, and every 
piece is fully guaranteed 
by us. We will complete¬ 
ly furnish your home with 
the best and most cor¬ 
rect furniture. 

Parlor Sets 
Library Pieces 
Dining Sets 
Bedroom Sets 
Leather Chairs 
Davenports 
Carpets 
Rugs 
Curtains 

Special Deliveries to Pasadena are made every Tuesday and Friday 
by our own wagons, and every order is delivered in perfect shape by 
our skilled workmen. When unable to visit our store, write your order. 
It will receive prompt and careful attention. 

NILES PEASE 
FURNITURE CO. 

439-44 1-443 South Spring Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Lacy Manufacturing 
Company 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

STEEL 
WATER 

PIPE 

WELL CASING 

Oil Tanks, Oil Stills, 
Cyanide Tanks General 
Sheet and Plate Steel Work 


Works, Corner North Main and Date Sts. 
Office, 334 North Main St., Baker Block 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

P. O. BOX 251, STATION C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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Altadena, Beautiful Suburb of Villas 



Altadena. Pasa¬ 
dena’s Highland 
suburb, lies im¬ 
mediately north 
of the latter city, 
at a distance of 
3 y 2 miles and at 
an elevation of 
1400 feet above 
sea level, or ap¬ 
proximately 600 
feet above Pasa¬ 
dena. It lies at the foot of the Sierra 
Madres, on a wide mesa that spreads 

toward the sun, and overlooks the 

“Crown of the Valley,” Pasadena. 

Travelers say the view from this 
mesa has not its equal in all the world. 
Its immediate surroundings are acres 
of highly cultivated land, fruits of all 
kinds, palms of great variety, and 

flowers indescribable. Tall eucalyptus 
trees mark many of the border lines 
between the different places, or the 
graceful pepper tree which abounds 
both as a border and an ornamental 


tree. 

Nestled in all this greenery are some 
lovely homes; and from these homes 
one looks on beyond the immediate 
surroundings and sees San Jacinto in 
the distance, snow capped, and making 
an important adjunct to the rising sun 
pictures. The Puente hills follow on, 
coming nearer and nearer as if to 
guard a precious jewel. On the right 
are the San Rafael hills, also circling 
around this wonderful crown, and be¬ 
hind which the sun gives its good 
night glories. 

Looking straight before one, Santa 
Catalina Island with its double peaks 
outlines the horizon. Catalina is six¬ 
ty-five miles distant, and between it 
and the main land the Pacific with its 
shipping can be plainly seen. 

Everything tends toward the beauti¬ 
ful and quiet. Even the names of the 



Residence of Andrew McNally, Altadena. 


The artist can surely find inspiration; 
the lover of fruit culture will find well 
established groves of both citrus and 
deciduous fruits. 

It is not the great elevation that 
makes the situation absolutely frost¬ 
less, but elevation and contour com¬ 
bined that make such a condition ab¬ 
solutely secure. The southern expos¬ 
ure, with the even grade from moun¬ 
tain to valley, allows of no cold nooks 
or pockets, and it is only necessary to 
see the callas and heliotrope, both at 
their best in mid-winter, to demon¬ 
strate that the floral possibilities are 
unlimited. 

The sketches embodied in this short 
article are like all artificial attempts 
to represent nature, faint, and neces¬ 
sarily lacking the gorgeousness of col¬ 
or of the original subjects. Nor is it 


rived from several tunnels driven into 
the mountains. No surface water is 
used and the supply is brought direct¬ 
ly from the tunnels in steel pipes to 
covered reservoirs, whence it is dis¬ 
tributed to every street under vary¬ 
ing pressures. No water could be more 
perfect from a health standpoint, as it 
is impossible for it to contain even a 
trace of organic matter. 

The recent water development re¬ 
ferred to consists of a fine 50-inch well 
350 feet deep, and a pumping station 
located in Altadena for an emergency 
supply. During the past summer of 
1903 this plant was not called upon 
even for a day, the mountain tunnels 
having furnished the full quota. 

A new school house, located in the 
center of Altadena’s population, pro¬ 
vides for the children and has ample 


OPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P M. 



THE 

WIGWAM 

INDIAN 
CURIOS 
AND AN¬ 
TIQUES 


MU' 1 . KLLWOOD H. ALLCUTT 

360 SOUTH MARENGO, PASADENA 


Ye ARTS AND 

CRAFTS CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 

ARTISTIC FURNITURE 


We Do All Kinds of 

MILL WORK W. Green Street 
B ANK and (IFFICE and Vernon Ave. 
FURNITURE PASADENA 


Miss Butts’ Art Shop 

241 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 

.State St., Opp. Potter Hotel Santa Barbara 
328 South Broadway, Los Augelts 


COLONIAL 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE 


THE ONLY COLLECTION IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



Residence of Mrs. A. C. Armstrong, Altadena. 


LEE L. POWERS 

205 East Colorado Street.Pasadena 


MONTE VISTA 

Rooms and Board Table Board 
Centrally Located 

33 S. Marengo Pasadena 


LONDON 

Dining Room 

Sunday Dinner. 35c 

Other Meals .25c 

Hughes & McNamara 

257 E. Colorado St. 


First Class Family Hotel—Prices Reasonable 
Large Sunny Rooms—Regular 
Home Cooking 

THE REVERE 

215 North Fair Oaks Avenue 


streets and avenues are musical. Mar¬ 
iposa, a broad avenue running in line 
with the base of the mountains, with a 
row through its center of palms and 
pepper trees and borders of Monterey 
cypress. Santa Rosa, pointing up to¬ 
wards Mount Lowe and bordered by 
magnificent Deodoras. Calaveras, San¬ 
ta Clara, Mendocino, all have a ring of 
the old Spanish days, and bring to 
mind the dreams of long ago. 

Marengo avenue, which is numbered 
among Pasadena’s beautiful streets, 
makes a straight line to Altadena, con¬ 
necting with an old, and at one time 
probably the only road to the moun¬ 
tains, called Piedmont Road. Large 
pepper trees border this old highway. 

This ideal spot would seem to sat¬ 
isfy all the various wants of mankind. 


the design of this article to give spe¬ 
cific information, but to call attention 
to the fact that the large holdings of 
Altadena acreage are now subdivided, 
and thus there are placed upon the 
market residence sites and orchard 
properties adapted to all classes of 
purchasers. 

This subdivision has been brought 
about by the development of a magni¬ 
ficent water supply, which has more 
than trebled the original quota, and 
which warrants a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the number of villa sites and 
ranch possibilities. Also by the action 
of the Pacific Electric Railway, which 
has given Altadena a twenty-minute 
service to Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
with a six-cent fare to the latter city. 

Altadena’s main water supply is de¬ 


space for the future. It is modern and 
up-to-date in every way, having been 
recently built and equipped. 

The residents of Altadena are not 
casual visitors, but substantial owners 
of groves and beautiful homes, living 
here summer and winter near enough 
to Pasadena and Los Angeles to be 
able to indulge in the artificial side of 
life, and near enough to the mountains 
to enjoy their tempting trails and 
sparkling streams. 

Altadena is not a raw tract, and 
needs no exploitation. It has been 
settled, planted and lived upon for 
many years, and the best test of its 
actual superiority consists in the fact 
that interested inquirers are asked to 
come and see what Altadena’s wonder¬ 
ful location has done and can do. 


Mrs. M. E. Gorman, Mgr. PASADENA 


AUTOMOBILES FOR RENT 
OUR CARS ARE ALWAYS READY 


Automobile 
Touring Co. 

ABSOLUTELY THE LATEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE TOURING CARS AND ABSO- 
LUTEY RELIABLE CHAUEFEURS 


Los Angeles 

526 S. Loh Angeles St, 
Home 5127 
Sunset Main 1569 


Pasadena 

161-163 W Colo¬ 
rado St. 


Main 77 







































Huntington Land and Improvement Company, Owners 




WM, R. STAATS CO. 


65 S, Raymond Avenue 
Pasadena. California 


Will Furnish Prices, Plats 


and Particulars, 


or 


R, A. ROWAN, 419 


Douglas Building, Los Angeles 
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North Pasadena 



A 


By J. EDWARD KENT. 


North Pasadena 
is the name given 
to that territory 
lying immediately 
north of the city 
of Pasadena. It 
extends from the 
city limits to Al- 
tadena — about 
one and a half 
miles—forming a 
connecting link 
between the latter place and Pasadena. 

One continuous succession of homes, 
such as Pasadena worthily boasts of, 
forms an almost unbroken line from 
the First National Bank in Pasadena 
to the extreme north line of North 
Pasadena. Practically part and parcel 
of Pasadena proper, North Pasadena 
legally has a separate and distinct ex¬ 
istence. 

Being upon elevated ground—1000 
feet above sea level—it has a natural 


Pintoresca,” and is well worthy the 
name. 

A little north and east of the hotel 
stands “Monk Hill,” a high mound, 
commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding picturesque valley, in¬ 
cluding the well-wooded San Gabriel. 
Rumor has it that one day this emi¬ 
nence will be crowned with a hotel in 
harmony with its fine surroundings. 

Many handsome residences have 
been built in this section, most of them 
commanding very beautiful views and 
having extensive grounds with fine 
lawns, shrubs and flowers. The roads, 
considering it a suburb, are in good 
condition, Raymond avenue being a 
model thoroughfare. 

There are two churches^ an excellent 
school, local postoffice, four groceries, 
meat market, harness shop, blacksmith 
shop, two real estate offices, bakery, 
two hair dressers, and other stores. A 
recent fire wiped out one of the busi- 



HAPPY NEW YEAR 

- and there is - 


A National Bank in 
Santa Monica Now 

IF YOU ARE TRAVELING 

have your mail sent in our care and 

instruct us.You will receive CRISP 

NEW CURRENCY for your drafts and 
letters of credit..AH banking facili¬ 

ties are afforded our customers in har¬ 
mony with their particular interests. 



advantage which stands it in good 
stead. Time, too, has proven that the 
altitude and climatic conditions are 
wonderfully efficacious in all cases of 
asthma and kindred troubles. 

In the early history of the movement 
in Southern California, J. H. Painter, 
one of the pioneers of the district, 
chose out one of the most beautiful 
sites in North Pasadena and erected 
thereon a handsome hotel building 
which still adorns the spot, being con¬ 
ducted by M. D. Painter, a son of the 
first-named gentleman. The view from 
the hotel is magnificently grand; a 
six-acre full-bearing orange grove in 
front adds beauty to the scene. Lux¬ 
uriant electric cars pass the hotel ev 
ery ten minutes; quite a contrast to 
the one-horse car that wearily 
dragged its way at very uncertain in¬ 
tervals in the early history of North 
Pasadena. The hotel is called “La 


ness corners, but G. A. Winner, the 
owner, has replaced the same with a 
fine brick building covering the whok 
of the seventy-foot lot. 

No part of Pasadena, or rather its 
suburbs, has attracted more attention 
than North Pasadena in the strong 
real estate movement that has been in 
progress during the past three years 
and that still continues with unabated 
activity. Prices are even now reason¬ 
able and good lots can be had from 
$350 for a lot 75x200 feet, up to $20 a 
front foot. 

It is simply marvelous to think of 
the progress that this section has 
made during the past few years, and 
nearly all of the wealthy residents 'and 
not a few of the others are of the opin¬ 
ion that if the city of Pasadena would 
only enlarge her borders and include 
North Pasadena a still further progres¬ 
sive movement would at once take place. 



OUR CAPITAL IS $50,000 


T. H. Dudley, President 

Wm. S. Vawter, Vice-President 

Gko. F. Doty, Cashier 


- 308 Third Street- 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 

) ' 


HAVE YOU VISITED THE 

“Angel’s Flight?” 


It is the Most 
Unique, Inter¬ 
esting and Pic- 
esque Inclined 
Railway in the 
World. 


The view from ihe tower—“Angel’s View”—is grand 

beyond compare, overlooking 
The Ride is Inspiring city, sea and mountains. The 
and Perfectly Safe Camera Obscura— the most 

perfect in existence—puts a 
beautiful living picture of Third Street and vicinity 

on canvas before you.Fares 5 cents, three for 

10 cents, 100 for $1.00. Angel’s View with Camera 
Obscura and Field Glasses 5 cents, three for 10 cents 
Rest Pavilion—“Angel’s 

Rest,”—overlooking Come, Bring Your Friends 
city, Eddy Park and and Enjoy Yourselves 

Fountain Free. Easy 

Chairs.Search light at night 



It is in the 
Heart of the 
City—Hill and 
Third Streets 
Los Angeles 
California 


Scene at Avalon, Catalina Island. 
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PASADENA AR1 

r SCHOOL 

K> 


NE of the strongest attrac¬ 
tions to the art-loving pub¬ 
lic in Pasadena is found in 
the Pasadena Art School, 
centrally located at No. 201 
North Fair Oaks avenue, where on ex¬ 
hibition there are specimens of good 


art work. The thorough technique 
shown in the superior class of work 
turned out by students of the school is 
a source of pride to Pasadenans. All 
branches of art are included in the sev¬ 
eral courses laid out by, and under, the 
direction of A. E. Lawrence, for many 


years the Director of an Art School in 
New York City, who, combining the 
best features of the prominent schools 
throughout the country, has evolved a 
most thorough and comprehensive 
course of study in this school. 

The school holds two sessions each 




The branches taught are Oil, Water Color, Drawing, Charcoal, Portrait and Figure 
Work in Oil, Pastel and Crayon, Out-door Sketching, Tapestry Painting, China 
Decoration, Illustrating and Designing, Clay Modeling, Wood Carving. 



Pasadena Art School, 201 North Fair Oaks Avenue. 

, H 


The Edison 














the classes are so arranged that pupils 
may enter at any time without prelimi¬ 
nary work or former instruction. There 
are also evening classes in all branches 
and a special Saturday morning class 
for students of other schools. 

The accompanying cut, giving a cor¬ 
ner of the Art School Exhibit Room, 
shows, Oil, Water Color and Tapestry 
Paintings. Decorated China, Clay Mod¬ 
eling and Wood Carving. 


the best facilities for thorough instruc¬ 
tion in all branches of Art of any Art 
School in Southern California. 

The corps of teachers connected with 
the school are all exhibitors in the best 
European and American galleries. 

Upon completion of a full course in 
the school a. diploma is awarded and a 
year’s free scholarship given in the 

Art S Ijeagrue - New York city - 




Electric Company 



Entrance to cne of the Tunnels—Kern River Development. 


Distributes Electric Current Throughout the 
Greater Portion of Southern California 


14,000 H, P. NOW IN OPERATION X X 
75,000 H, P, IN COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Offices and Points 
of Distribution 

LOS ANGELES 

PASADENA 

POMONA 

CLAREMONT 

REDLANDS 

HIGHLANDS 

COLTON 

SANTA ANA 

ORANGE 

FULLERTON 

WHITTIER 

ANAHEIM 

LONG BEACH 

SAN PEDRO 

TERMINAL ISLAND 

REDONDO 

SANTA MONICA 

OCEAN PARK 

MONETA 

INGLEWOOD 

GARDENA 

MONROVIA 

MONTECITO 

SANTA BARBARA 



Interior of one of the Edison Power Houses. 


ELECTRICITY FOR LIGHT AND POWER 
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THE 
SPOT! 

If you wish info m 

regard ing Real Estate in • 

Beautiful | 

North i 

Pasadena I 

• 

Come w an Agent ON { 

THE SPOT ; 

• 

• 

Altitude 1,000 feet, which is • 
nearly 200 feet higher than • 

Pasadena. • 

• 

Purest Water and Grandest J 

Views in California • 

• 

Elbert E. Johnson : 

REAL ESTATE 
And RENTALS : 

JSl irth Pcsaderu Oa/. : 



Insurance 

Real Estate 

Investments 


J. c. 

BRAINARD 

ROOMS 7 AND 8 
UNION SAVINGS 
BANK BUILDING 

Entrance on Raymond Avenue 


List Your Property 

Insure With Us 



J. H. DORN 

REAL ESTATE 

INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 

Careful and Courteous attention. 
Reliable and intelligent* informa¬ 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 

17 North Raymond Avenue 

Pasadena, California 


SOUTH PASADENA 

By WALKER JONES. 


South Pasadena has made greater 
progress during the past year prob¬ 
ably than any other town of its size 
in the State. The mileage of street 
improvement is about equal to that 
of Pasadena, and this is a comparison 
which is not odious by any means. 
Municipalities which keep pace with 
Pasadena have reason to feel proud. 

The total mileage of streets graded 
in South Pasadena during the past 
year, including some which are about 
completed, is 15.90. This means thai 
31.80 miles of cement curbs were put 
in and paid for by abutting property 
owners. Much of this distance has 
been guttered, adding to the expense. 

Seven miles of cement sidewalks 
have been laid, and it is all first-class 
work. Four miles of streets have been 
oiled in a permanent manner, giving a 
surface almost equal to that of as- 
phaltum. The city of South Pasadena 
used 5,000 barrels of oil during the 
year in general work on the streets. 

The Huntington Land Company is 
entitled to credit for a very large 
amount of improvement in the south¬ 
eastern portion of the city. S. W. Fer- 
gusson has done a great work of 
transformation on the east side, and 
Edwin Cawston contributed his share of 
street improvement to the west side. 

We have two gas companies compet¬ 
ing for the patronage of the people, an 
electric light system, which gives a 
satisfactory service, ample water sup¬ 
ply from different sources, and two 
main lines 7 of electric railways through 
the city. Also one connecting line, 
and a portion of the Monrovia branch. 

But the street work is probably one 
of the most important achievements. 
This interests Pasadena and Los An¬ 
geles as well as South Pasadena. We 
are right in the neck of progress. The 
largei cities on either side are trying 
to overlap us, and they are doing it 
o-vept that we rev “ -individual- 

irxs* c$ rvmpxicipai corpora¬ 
tion. Sou* Jena will (soon have 


oughfares connecting Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. Obstacles that seemed 
unsurmo untable are being removed, 
and the people of South Pasadena are 
becoming thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of enterprise. They are be¬ 
ginning to realize that their unique 
position between the two grandest 
cities in California, Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, is a most fortunate one. It 
enables us to benefit from the pros¬ 
perity of both, and make of South 
Pasadena a place especially desirable > 
for the better class of suburban resi- j 
dences. 

At least $500,000 has been expend¬ 
ed in building operations and street 
improvements in South Pasadena dur¬ 
ing the past year, and this is a pretty 
fair showing for a city of 1,500 inhabi¬ 
tants, and where the city tax rate is 
only 85 cents on the $100. 

A new school house has been built 
at a cost of $20,000, and the Orphans’ 
Home is completing a building to cost 
nearly as much. Numerous other ad¬ 
ditions might be mentioned, such as 
the new bank building, the elegant 
sanatorium hotel, of the Osteopathic 
college, additions to Ostrich Farm, Co¬ 
operative Laundry and Raymond Hotel 
improvements. 

The business of the postoffice has 
increased so rapidly during the past 
year that the receipts are almost 
enough to entitle South Pasadena to a 
free city delivery system. This is 
largely due 1o the tremendous mail or¬ 
der busines t of the Ostrich Farm, 
which is entitled to credit for adver¬ 
tising Pasadena and South Pasadena 
all over the world 

The territory on the south, to the 
Adobe road, and on the west to the Los 
AngeLes city limits is now anxious to 
be annexed to South Pasadena, believ¬ 
ing that the many advantages secured 
by our low tax rate are better induce¬ 
ments than Los Angeles car. offer. In 
fact, the people in action have 

pretty good faith in .iyuui Pasadena 
and unbounded confidence in its future. 


two well 


±d and direct thor- 


v 

‘topical horticulture 


(Continued from Page 24.) 
duces pear-shaped fruits of a delicate, 
rich tlavor, which are used chiefly as a 
salad. This fruit commands a very 
high price in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco markets. The tree is quite 
tropical and will not endure hard 
frosts. Fifteen trees are growing in 
one Altadena garden, the oldest being 
four years from seed. 

The anona cherimolia is somewhat 
hardier than the avocado, and is more 
common than any other tropical fruit 
tree in Southern California. The fruit 
is delicious and sells in the Los Angeles 
shops at forty to sixty cents each. 
Mr. W- T. Clapp of Pasadena, has two 
trees more than twenty years old from 
seed sent him from Lima, Peru, and 
from which fruits weighing more than 
two pounds each have been produced. 

Among the other and less known 
tropical fruit trees and shrubs that are 
being tested in the Altadena garden 
referred to may be mentioned aberia 
caffra, the kai-apple of Natal, and 
aberia gardneri from Ceylon; carissa 
arduina or amatungula, from South 
Africa, which bears large fruits re¬ 
sembling red raspberries in flavor; 
carissa edulis, another variety from 
Arabia; chrysophyllum cainito or star 
apple, a beautiful small tree bearing 
edible fruits; eugenia jambos or rose 
apple; lucuma rivicoa, a delicious fruit 
that has done well in south Florida; 
several varieties of the more tropical 
guavas, one of which, from Cuba, is 
claimed to be almost seedless; vangue- 
ria edulis from Madagascar, very re¬ 
cently introduced into California; 
eugenia micheli or Surinam cherry, a 
fine fruit for jelly, and pereskia acule- 
ata, a climbing cactus with true leaves 
and bearing edible fruits. 

Varieties of the mango thus far 
tried in California have not proved sat¬ 
isfactory to experimenters, though 
some fruit has been produced at Santa 
Barbara and perhaps elsewhere. A 
vigorous young tree is growing at Al¬ 


tadena, but has not yet passed a win¬ 
ter in the open. Even in our mo§t 
makes a large, beautiful tree and pro- 
favorable locations the mango should 
have protection during the colder 
nights of winter. 

Feijoa sellowiana,- from Uruguay, a j 
new introduction that may prove of 



New Zealand Tree Fern. 


value commercially, is being tested, 
and with every indication of its adapt¬ 
ability to our climate and soil. This 
tree should be classed with the semi¬ 
tropic, as it is fully as hardy as the 
orange. The fruit is described as com¬ 
bining the flavor of the pineapple, 
guava and strawberry. The writer 
hopes to exhibit samples of this new 
fruit next summer. 

In this article I have referred only 
to such tropical plants as are fruit¬ 
bearing, with the excepton of a tre* 
fern, and only to those which, so far as 
experiments indicatei are likely to be 
successfully fruited in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. 


J. E. STORY 

STORY 

AND 

CLARK 

PIANOS 

86 East Colo¬ 
rado Street 


Phone Black 1071 

LANCASTER 

SHELHAMER 

R EAL ESTATE 

HOUSES For SALE or RENT 

16 N. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena 


DON FERGUSON H. E. GUTHRIE 

Ferguson & Guthrie 

INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE 
LOANS, RENTS 
COLLECTIONS 

CARE OF PROPERTY 
FOR EASTERN CLIENTS 

135 E. Colorado St. PASADENA 

J. B. JOHNSON 

Real Estate, Renis, Loans and 
Insurance 

Phone Red 2371 Res. Phone Red 881 
86 E. COLolIVDO ST., PASADENA 


LEMUEL L. TEST 

Representing 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
, AND TRUST COMPANY 

of Philadelphia 

604 N. Raymond, Pasadena. Phone Black 969 
402 Trust Bldg., Phone Home 1258, Los Ang les 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

of Hartford, Conn. 

W. B. STIRDIVANT 
Gen. Agt. for Southern California 

I 311-312 Lankershim Block, Los Angeles 

Res. Cor. Galena and Walnut, Pasadena 


C. E. FREYTAG W. O. THOMPSON 

Phone Black 3234 Phone Red 2151 

FREYTAG & THOMPSON 

PLUMBING anil GAS FITTING 
Jobbing at Reasonable Prices 

94-96 North Fair Oakm Avenue 

Phone Red 3972 Cor. Holly St. PAS 4 DEN.A 


All Work Guaranteed Estimates Fjvely Given 

25 Years Experience Please Ask for Them 

WALL PAPER 

Paper Hanging and House Painting 
M. F. GUSTIN, 3J9 N. Fair Oaks 

Phone Black 725 Pasadena 








































































Southern 

Pacific 


leaves Los Angeles [ArcadeDepot] 
every day at 9 a. m. [from Pasa¬ 
dena at 9:05 a.m.] passing through 
the heart of semi-tropic California 
to Riverside, Loma Linda and 
Redlands, returning via Covina. 


Four Trains Daily 
Between Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara 


No More Beautiful 
Trip Can Be.. M 
Imagined Atffl 


±*drb&r &—A beAu^^^ 

city 6 tuated under the brow 
of the San:* 1^, Mountains, and 
facing the Pacific Ocean. 

The location of the largest and 
best preserved of the Franciscan 
Missions. 


^■■iWing arrives Lo! 
6:50 p. m. 

Pasadena 7:18 p. in: 


No Change of Cars 


Through the Orange 
Groves of Southern 
California;......... 


Tickets and Fuji Information 
at Southern Pacific Ticket 
Office....Pasadena, or 

261 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles . 


G. A. PARKYNS 

Asst. Gen. Freight and 
Passenger Agent 

































C. H. YEARIAN 


C. V. STURDCVANT 

Notary Public 


1887-1904 


We sold Real Estate in Pasadena sixteen years ago. 
We are still selling it—lots of it. Prices are gradu¬ 
ally advancing and the choicest building sites are 
being rapidly converted into beautiful homes :: :: 


^■AXES paid and property man- 
* aged for absent owners. We 
have a large and choice list of city 
and -3nch properties—both im¬ 
proved and unimproved — from 
$300 to $50,000 :: :: :: :: :: 


LOANS INSURANCE 


BEAL ESTATE 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


Booming and boarding 

Houses yield gooo returns. 
If you are interested, state your 
wants and we will be pleased to 
give your case our special at¬ 
tention :: " :: :: :: :: :: 


and Fine Homes Our 


Specialty 


567 North 
Los Robles 


Pasadena, California 


al Bank 


'ermission to 


mE IMPERIAL 


uiEOO COUNTY, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Activity, energy and promptness is the very corner stone upon which has been reared the foundation of the largest, most 
unique and most prosperous colony in the United States. —Los Angeles Daily Journal, October 16, 1903. 


The most fertile government land in the world. 

The most abundant water supply in arid America. 

The cheapest water ever offered to American citizens. 
Government land $1.25 per acre—Water right $20 per acre. 
Water to cover an acre one foot deep 50 cents. 

Wheat yield per acre—average 45 bushels. 

Barle.v yield per acre—average 55 bushels. 

Alfalfa—cured hay—from 6 to 8 crops a year. 

Alfalfa—yield one to two tons cured hay each cutting. 

500 miles of canal constructed in three years. 

200,000 acres occupied by settlers in three years. 

5,000 people located in Valley in three years. 

Land now being taken at rate of 5,000 acres perTnonth. 
5,000 cattle and 5,000 hogs now being fattened in # Valley. 

28 miles of railroad built to heart of Settlement, and now 
being extended. 


There was neither water nor tree here 28 months ago. 


Two Crops a Year and no failures— Desert Land Law may be repealedjby Congress—Now is your last opportunity 

For further Particulars, Illustrated Pamphlets. Maps, Etc., address 


IMPERIAL INVESTMENT CO 


IMPERIAL LAND CO 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 


218 WEST THIRD STREET 


224 STOWELL BLOCK 






























